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rl cunt TL 


Enter. Witt TINTE RACER and Harry 
SCAMPER, booted, with Whips in their 
Hands, into a Side- Box. 


SCAMPER. 
'SHAW! zZounds! prithee, Will, let 


P us go; what ſignifies our ſtaying 
here ? 


ii 
Nay, but tarry a little; beſides, you know we 
promis'd to give Poll Bayliſs and Bett Skinner 
the meeting. 


SCAMP EEX. 

No matter, we ſhall be ſure to find them at 
three at the Shakeſpear. 
A} T 1 R E- 
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TIREHACK. 
But as we are here, Harry, let us know a 


little what it's about? 
SCAMPER. 

About. Why lectures, you fool? Have not 
you read the bills, and we have plenty of them 
at Oxford, you know ? 

TIREHACK. 
Well, but for all that, there may be fun. 
SCAMPER. 

Why then, ſtay and enjoy it yourſelf ; and 
Til ſtep to the Bull and Gate, and call upon 
Jerry Lack-Latin, and my horſe. We ſhall 
ſee you at three. [Rifng. 

| TIREHACK. 

Nay, but, prithee, ſtay, 

SCAMPER. 
Rot me if I do. Going out of the Box. 


TIREHACK. 
Halloo, Harry ; Harry— 
SCAMPER. 
Well, what's the matter now ? [Returning. 


TIREHACK. 
Here's Poll Bayliſs juſt come into the gallery. 


SCAMPER. 
vs TIREHACK. 
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SCAMPER. [Looking 

Yes, faith! it is ſhe, ſure enough. How 
goes it, Poll ? 


TIREHACK. 

Well, now, we ſhall have you, I hope ? 
SCAMPER. 

Ay, if I thought we ſhould get any fun. 

TIREHACE. 


IN make an enquiry. Halloo ! ſuffers, 
ſnuffers. * 


CANDLE SNUFFER, 
Your pleaſure, Sir? 
 TIREHACK. 
What is all this buſineſs about here ? 
SNUFFER. 
Can't ſay, Sir. 

SCAMPER. 
Well, but you could if you would, let us 
into the ſecret. 

SNUFFER, 

Not I, upon my honour ! 

TIREHA CK. 

Your honour, you ſon of a whore! D'ye 
hear, bid your maſter come hither, we want 
to aſk him a queſtion ? 

SNUFFER. 
1 will— [Extit. 
TIREHACK., 

Scamper, will you aſk him, or ſhall I? 

A 4 s C A M- 
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 SCAMPER. 


Enter N O 0 T E. 
TIRE HAK. 

O | here he i is— 

FOOTE. 8 

Your commands with me, gentlemen ? 

SCAMPER. 
| Why, you muſt know Will and I here, are 
upon a ſcheme from Oxford ; and' becauſe 
caſh begins to run ow How much have you, 
Will? 
TIREHAC K. 

Three and twenty ſhillings, beſides the 

crown I paid at the door. 
SCAMPER. 

And I eighteen ; now, as this will laſt us 
but to-night, we are willing to huſband our 
time; let us ſee, Will, how are we engag d? 

TIREHACK. 

Why at three, with Bett and Poll, there, at 
the Shakeſpear; after that to the Coronation ; 
for you know we have ſeen it but nine times 


SCAMPER. 


And then back to the Shakeſpear again; 
where we ſup, and take horſe at the door. 
TIREHACE. 

80 there's no time to be loſt, you ſee; we 
deſire, therefore, to know what fort of a thing 
this affair here of yours is? What, is it damn'd 
funny and comical ? FOOTE, 
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FOOTE. 
Have you not ſeen the bills? 
SCAMPER. 

What, about the lectures? ay, but that's all 
flang, I ſuppoſe; no, no. No tricks upon tra- 
vellers; no, we know better What, are there 
any more of you; or do you do it all yourſelf ? 

FOOTE. 

If I was in want of comedians, you, gentle- 
men, are kind enough to lend me a lift; but, 
upon-my word, my intentions, as the bill will 
inform you, are ſerious— 

TIREHACK. 

Are they? then IIl have my money again. 
What, do you think we come to London to 
learn any thing ?—Come, Will. [ Going. 

. | FOOTE. 
Hold, Gentlemen, I would detain you, if 
poſſible. What is it you expect? 
SCAMPER. 
To be jolly, and laugh, to be ſure— 
FOOTE. 
At what? 
TIREHACK. 

At what—damme, I don't know—at you, 
and your frolicks and fancies— 

FOOTE. 

If that is all you defire; why, perhaps we 
ſhan't diſappoint you— 

SCAM: 
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SCAMPER. 


Shan't you——why, that is an honeſt fellow 
come, beg! 


FOOTE. 
But you'll be ſo kind as not to interrupt me: 


SCAMPER, 
Never fear 


FOOTE. 
Ladies and gentlemen— 
[Suds from the oppoſite box calls to Foote, 
and flops him ſhort. 
SUDS. 
Stop a minute; may I be permitted to ſpeak ? 
FOOTE. 
Doubtleſs, Sir— 


8 UDS. 

Why the affair is this. My wife Alice — for 
you muſt know my name is Ephraim Suds, I 
am a ſoap-boiler in the city, took it into her 
head, and nothing would ſerve her turn, but 
that I muſt be a common-council man this 
year; for ſays Alice, ſays ſbe, It is the onlieft 
way to riſe in the world. 

n FOOTE. 
A juſt obſervation—you ſucceeded ? 
SUDS. . 

Oh! there was no danger of that —yes, yes, 
I got it all hollow; but now to come to the 

marrow 
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marrow of the buſineſs. Well, Alice, fays I, 
now I am chofen, what's next to be done? 
„Why now, ſays Alice, ſays ſhe, thee muſt 
« learn to make ſpeeches; why doſt not ſee 
< what purferment neighbour Grogram has 
got; why man, tis all brought about by his 
© ſpeechifying. I tell thee what, Ephraim, if 
i thee can'ſt but once learn to lay down the 


« law, there's no knowing to what thee may ſt 
& rife—" 


FOOTE. 
Your lady had reafon. 


SUDS. 

Why, I thought fo too; and, as good luck 
would have it, who ſhould come into the city, 
in the very nick of time, but maſter profeſſor 
along with his letures— Adod, away, in a 
hurry, Alice and I danced to Pewterers Hall. 


FOOTE. 
You improv'd, I hope ? 
SUDS. 


O Lud! It is unknown what knowledge we 
got; we can read—oh! we never ſtop to ſpell 
a word now—and then he told us ſuch things 
about verbs, and nouns, and adverbs, that ne- 
ver entered our heads before, and emphaſis, 
and accent; heav'n bleſs us, I did not think 
there had been ſuch things in the world. 


FOOTE. 
And have you ſpeechiſy d yet? 


SUD& 
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SUDS. | 

Soft; ſoft and fair; we muſt walk before 
. we canrun—Tl think I have laid a pretty foun- 
dation. The Manſion-houſe was not built in 
a day, Maſter Foote. But to go on with my 
tale, my dame one day looking over the pa- 
pers, came running to me ; Now Ephraim, 
fays ſhe, thy buſineſs is done; rare news, lad ; 
here is a man at the other end of the town, 
that will make thee a ſpeecher at once, and 
out the pull'd your propoſals. Ah Alice, ſays 
I, thee be'ſt but a fool, why I know that man, 
he is all upon his fun; he leaure—why, tis 
all but a bam Well, tis but ſeeing, ſays ſhe, 
ſo, wolens nolens, ſhe would have me come 
hither; now if ſo be you be ſerious, I ſhall 
think my money wiſely beſtow'd ; but if it be 
only your comical works, I can tell you, you 
ſhall ſce me no more. 


FOOTE. 
Sir, I ſhould be extremely ſorry to loſe you; 
if I knew but what would content you ? 
SUDS. 


Why, I want to be made an orator on; and 
to ſpeak ſpeeches, as I tell you, at our meet- 
ings, about politicks, and peace, and addrefles, 
and the new bridge, and all Fe kind of 
things. 
FOOTE. . 

Why, with your happy talents I ſhould 
think mach might be done. 


SUDS. 
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| SUDS. 

I am proud to hear you ſay ſo. Indeed I 
am. I did ſpeechiſ once at a veſtry concerning 
new lettering the church buckets, and came 
off cutely enough; and, to ſay the truth, that 
was the thing that provok' d me to go to Pew- 
terers-Hall. [ Sits down again. 

FOOTE. 


Well, Sir, I flatter myſelf, that in propor- 
tion to the difference of abilities in your two 
inſtructors, you will here make a tolerable 
progreſs. But now, Sir, with your favour, 
we will proceed to explain the nature of our 
deſign, and I hope, in the proceſs, you, gentle- 
men, will find entertainment, and you, Sir, in- 
formation. 


Mr. FooTE then proceeds in his lecture. 


My plan, gentlemen, is to be conſider'd as a 
ſuperſtructure on that admirable foundation 
laid by the modern profeſſor of Engliſh, both 
our labours tending to the ſame general end; 
the perfectioning of our countrymen in a moſt 
eſſential article, the right uſe of their native 
language. | 

But what he has happily begun, I have the 
vanity to think I have as happily finiſh'd ; he 
has, it is true, introduc'd you into the body of 
the church, but I conduct you into the choir of 
the cathedral : Or, to explain myſelf. by a more 
familiar alluſion, though he 1s the Poitier _ 

teaches 
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teaches you the ſtep and the 13 yet I 
am the Gallini who gives yon the air, and the 
grace of the minnet. | 

His aim is propriety alone ; mine propriety 
with elegance. 3 

For though reading, ſo ſhamefully neglected, 
not only by thoſe of tender years, but 
adult; not only by children, but even by grown 
men and women; not only in our private ſe- 
minaries, but in our publick univerſities, is al- 
lowed to be a neceffary ingredient towards the 
formation of an orator; yet, a great many 
other rules, a great many other precepts, are 
requiſite to dex his e 

Nay, aps we might, to ſupport an — 
ment hone the Fs. of a defeat, at kal if 
we may truſt obſervation, that of all the pro- 
feſſions that require a verbal intercourſe with 
the public, there is no one to whom reading is 
of ſo little utility as that of oratory. 

I need not inſiſt upon this head, as I be- 
lieve every gentleman's experience will fur- 
niſh him with inſtances of men eminent in 
oratory, who, from an early vivacity, have 
neglected, or the indulgence of their parents 
have been emancipated from the attention and 
application neceſſary, it is true, to acquire 
this rugged art, but at the ſame time fo ill- 
ſuited to their tender years, and ſo oppoſite to 
thoſe innocent amuſements in which children 
are known univerſally to delight. Thwart not 
a child, for you ſport bis temper, —is, or at leaſt 

ought 
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ought to be, an Engliſh proverb, as it is an 
univerſal practice. 

I would not here be underſtood to depre- 
ciate the uſefulneſs of reading, or to detract 
from the exceeding merit of the profeſſor's 
plan ; no, my meaning 1s only juſt to drop 
a hint that I may occaſionally uſe him as a 
walking-ſtick ; a kind of an elegantly clouded 
Moecoa, or an airy Anamaboo : yet, that it is by 
no means my intention to depend upon him as 
@ ſupport, or lean upon him as @ crutch; in a 
word, he will be rather ornamental than ne- 
ceſſary to me. 

But uſeleſs as his plan is to me, I fincerely 
with it ſucceſs for the fake of the public ; and 
if my influence was equal to my inclination, 
I would have a law enacted, upon the plan of 
the militia bill, that annually, or biennially, 
draughts ſhould be made from every pariſh of 
two, three, or more, as in that act of able- 
bodied, fo in this of intelligent perſons, who, 
at the expence of the ſeveral counties, ſhould 
be ſent to the capital, and there compelled to 
go thro' as many courſes of the profeſſor's 
lectures as he ſhall deem ſufficient : thus, by 
thoſe periodical rural detachments, the whole 
nation will, in a few years, be completely ſerv- 
ed, and a ſtock of learning laid in, that will 
laſt till time ſhall be no more. 

Would our rulers but adopt this ſcheme ! 
how ſuperior would England be even to the 
moſt illuſtrious periods of Greece and Rome! 

what 
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what an unrival'd happineſs for us, what an 
eternal fund of fame for them ! ye Solons, ye 
Lycurgus's, ye Numa's, hide your diminiſh'd 
heads; ſee what a revolution two laws in a few 
years have produc'd ; ſee a whole people, ſunk 
in-more than Gothic ignorance, accuſtom'd to 
no other iron implements than the pacific 
plough-ſhare, or the harmleſs ſpade, ſtart out at 
once profound ſcholars and veteran ſoldiers : If 
at this happy period, a Frenchman, thinking any 
thing out of his own country worthy his atten- 
tion, ſhould condeſcend to pay this kingdom a 
viſit; methinks, I anticipate the account he 
will give of us at his return, (like his coun- 
tryman of old, who, at the taking of Rome, 
burſting into the capitol, and there finding 
the ſenate fix'd and immoveable in their ſeats, 
declar'd them an aſſembly of kings,) fo will 
he at once pronounce the whole Britiſh na- 
tion to be an army of and one con- 
gregation of doftors. Happy country ! where 
the Arma & Toga are fo fortunately blended, 
as to prevent all contention for the pre-emi- 
nence. 

I know but one objection that can be made 
to this plan, and that merely a temporary one; 
that the culture of our lands will ſuſtain an in- 
finite injury, if ſuch a number of peaſants were 
to deparochiate, there being already ſcarce 
bands ſufficient, from the recruits conſtantly 
made for Germany, &c. &c. &c. to carry on 
the common buſineſs of huſbandry. 


But 
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But what are riches, periſhable commodities, 
plittering, tranſitory, fallacious goods, when 
compared to the ſubſtantial, incorruptible en- 
dowments of the mind: this truth is, indeed, 
happily inculcated by an old Engliſh adage ; 


When lands and goods are gone and ſpent, 
1% Then learning is moſt excellent.” 


This ſenſible and poetical diſtich, I would 
recommend to Mr. Profeſſor, as a motto for 
his intended treatiſe ; but I ſuppoſe he is al- 
ready well provided with an apt Latin, if not 
a Greek one, to cither of which I muſt yield 
the preference. | | 

But to wave this ethical argument; I think I 
can eaſily foil the force of this objection, by a 
natural and obvious Succedaneum. Suppoſe a 
clauſe was to be added to the bill for the im- 
portation of tallow, raw hides, and live cattle 
from Ireland, that, during this literary emi 
| tion, a ſufficient number of inhabitants of that 
country may be tranſported hither to ſuppl 
the > { but how ie muſt be obſery'd, 
that for this purpoſe an act of parliament is 
indiſpenſably neceſſary ; for tho' it would be 
difficult, if not impoſſible for us, in our pre- 
ſent condition, to get in even our harveſts, 
without the aid of hands annually exported for 
that ſe from Ireland; yet this is at beſt 
but an illicit trade, and the men themſelves 
are to be conſidered under the article of ſmug- 
gled goods: a very heavy penalty being laid 

y by 
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by ſtatute on all maſters of veſſels, who ſhall 
venture to import any of the above cited com- 
modity into this realm, without ſpecial licence ; 
to this purpoſe I recollect a caſe in point, the 
fifth of William and Mary, Ban. Reg. The 
King contra Oflaarty. Vide V. Rep. vol. iii. 

chap. 9. page 4- | 
But if this ſhould be thought by the people 
in power too great an indulgence to the Iriſh, 
as we have never been remarkably profuſe in 
our favours to our loyal and affectionate ſiſter; 
I fee no other method of redreſſing the ima- 
ginary evil, than by exempting from this ſer- 
vice all the males till a general peace, . and 
accepting, in their room, a ſuitable number of 
difcreet middle aged females ; and theſe, when 
they have been properly perfected in the my- 
ſteries of our language, may be return'd to. 
their ſeveral pariſhes, and there form little in- 
fantine communities of literati, which will be 
a ſtock for the ſucceeding generation ; and, 
indeed, upon conſideration, I don't know whe- 
ther this won't prove the beſt method for the 
introduction and univerſal propagation of the 

lan, 

n For the Engliſh common le, naturally 
ſullen and obſtinate, and reli fully attach'd to 
their old cuſtoms, might be ſhock'd and ſcan- 
daliz'd to fee, at one bold ſtroke, the feſcues 
and faſces, which have been, from time im- 
memorial, confign'd to one, or more matron 
in every village, raviſh'd at oace from their 
hands, 


* 
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hands, and deliver'd over to the adminiſtration 
of the oppoſite ſex. 

But to return to my own ſubject, from which 
my zeal for Mr. Profeſſor's ſucceſs has tempted 
me to make rather too long a digreſſion. 
When ventur'd to affirm that the profeſſion 
of an Orator might exiſt independently of an 
accurate knowledge of the arrangement, and 
different combinations of the four and twenty 
letters, ſo far as /in the words of the Profeſſor } 
they relate to their being the arbitrary marks 
of meaning upon paper; yet, I would not be 
underſtood to aſſert this generally, as to every 
ſpecies of oratory, but to confine myſelf to 

ſe particular branches only, where the ora- 
tor's own mind ſuggeſts the matter that his 
own mouth diſcharges : For inſtance, now, 
as when affairs of ſtate are weigh'd at a com- 
mon- council, religious points militated at the 
Robin Hood, the arts and ſciences handled in 
the Strand, or politicks debated near Weſt- 
minſter-abbey ; here the arguments and words 
given are ſuppos'd to ariſe from the imme- 
diate impulſe of the giver; but where they are 
concurrent agents, as in the oratory peculiar 
to the pulpit and the ſtage, where one indi- 
vidual furniſhes the matter, and another ad- 
miniſters the manner, the caſe is widely dit- 
ferent. 

In the firſt inſtance, a tolerable proficiency 
ia reading is indiſpenſably requiſite, as ſcarce 
any memory but the late Mr. Heydegger's 
oY B 2 could 
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could retain, to any degree of certainty, the 
various parts of the Liturgy, the Old, and New 
Teſtament, briefs, faculties, excommunications, 
&c. &c. &c. and a lapſe on thoſe ſolemn oc- 
caſions might be attended with very aukward 
circumſtances : nor would I here be ſuppos'd 


to inſinuate, that the pieces of oratory deli- 


vered from the pulpit are not the compoſition 
of the deliverer; nc—This is fo far from be- 
ing generally the caſe, that I have often heard 
complaints made againſt particular agents, that 
they have forc'd upon their congregations their 
own crude, and inſipid productions, when, at 
the ſame time, theic native language would 
furniſh them with ſo extenſive, and noble a 
collection of admirable materials. But here the 
auditor, unleſs he be well read in theology, 
may be led into a miſtake ; for there are ſome 
men, who, by a particular happineſs in their 
manner, have the addreſs to make the works 


of other men fo abſolutely their own, that 


there is no diſtinguiſhing the difference; at 
this the poet hints in his male dum recitas, 
&c. For theſe various reaſons, I think a warm 
application to the art of reading cannot be 
too ſtrongly recommended to the profeſſors of 
this kind of oratory. 

With regard to the profeſſors of the ſtage, 
tho' reading is undoubtedly uſeful, yet, as the 
performer is to repeat, and not to read, the 
deficiency may be ſupply'd by the introduction 
ot a third agent, viz. a perſon to read to him till 

the 
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the words are rooted in his memory. This ex- 
pedient, tho' tedious, I have known frequently 
practis d with good ſucceſs: little blunders will 
now and then unavoidably ariſe, either from 
the miſapprehenſion of the ſecond agent, or 
the ignorance, or waggery of the third; but 
theſe flips are generally unobſerved, or, thro' 
inattention or indulgence, overlook'd by an 
audience. But to return to the conſideration 
of my own plan, from which no temptation 
ſhall, for the future, ſeduce me to digrels. 

We will firſt, then, conſider the utility of 
Oratory. 

Secondly, the diſtin and various kinds, or 

ſpecies of that ſcience, as they are practis d at 
this day in this kingdom. 
Thirdly, we will demonſtrate, that every 
branch of Engliſh oratory is peculiarly our 
own, owes its riſe, progreſs, and perfection 
to this country, and was not only unknown 
to the ancients, but is entircly repugnant to 
all thoſe princi ples they have endeavour'd to 
eſtabliſh. 

Fourthly, that any rhetorical ſyſtem now 
exiſting, inſtead of a croſs in the hands, with 
letters to dire& you on your road, will prove 
only but a Will in the Wiſp, to confound, 
peg and bewilder you. 

ifthly, from hence will reſult a neceſſity, 
for the immediate eſtabliſhment of an aca- 
demy, for the promulgation and inculcation 
of modern oratory. 


B 3 To 
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To which academy, the author of theſe 
propoſals does hope, ſixthly, that he ſhall be 
appointed perpetual profeſſor. | 

Perhaps it may not be impertinent here to 
obſerve, that the author has induſtriouſly avoid- 
ed, and will, in the courſe of this treatiſe, 
avoid all poetical allufion, all grandeur of ex- 
preſſion, all ſplendor of diction, in ſhort, re- 
nounce every rhetorical prop, as knowing that, 
on didactic ſubjects, order, ſimplicity, and 0 
ſpicuity are the means to gain his end, which 
is not to gratify the imagination, but to im- 
prove and poliſh the underſtanding of my 1 
countrymen. | 

Firſt, then, we are to demonſtrate the uti- 
lity of oratory : and, this, we flatter ourſelves 
will, in a great meaſure, be evident from the 
conſideration of its univerſality, and the di- 
ſtinctions it procures, both lucrative and ho- 
nourable, to any man eminent in the art. 

There is, by the conſtitution of this king- 
dom, an aſſembly of many individuals, who, 
as the ſeventh ſon of a ſeventh ſon is born 
a phyſician, are orators by hereditary right; 
that is, by birth they are enabled to 2 wo 
opinions and ſentiments on all ſubjects, where 
the intereſt of their country is concern'd: To 
this we are to add another aſſembly, conſiſt- 
ing of 558 individuals, where, tho' the ſame 
privilege is enjoy'd as in the firſt inſtance, 
yet this advantage is not poſſeſs d in virtue of 
any inherent natural right, but is obtain'd in 

con- 
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£onſequence of an annual, triennial, or ſep- 
tennial deputation from the whole body of the 
people; if then we add to this liſt the number 
of all thoſe candidates who are ambitious of 
this honour, with the infinite variety of changes 
that a revolution of twenty years will produce, 
we cannot eſtimate thoſe funds of national 
orators in eſſe, poſſe, and velle, to a ſmaller quan- 
tity than 20, ooo; and this, I believe, by the 
diſciples of Demoivre, will be thought a very 
moderate computation. 

The two orders of the long robe next de- 
mand qur attention; and as the pre-eminence 
is unqueſtionably due to the prieſthood, let us 
conſider what number of perſons is neceſſary 
to ſupply that ſervice? England is divided 
into nine thouſand nine hundred and thirteen 
pariſhes : now, if we ſuppoie two paſtors for 
every pariſh, this learned body will be found 
to conſiſt of ninetecn thouſand eight hundred 
and twenty-ſix individuals; but as the moſt. 
ſacred characters are no more exempted from 
that fatal ſtroke that puts a temporary period 
to our exiſtence, than the prophane, it is ne- 
ceſſary that a proviſion ſhould be made of fit 
and able perſons; ſo that at all events there be 
no lack of labourers in this plentiful vineyard: 
nor has the policy of this nation been fo blinded 
as not to guard againſt this poſſible contin- 
gency, by erecting ſchools, ſeminaries, and uni- 
verſities, in which a convenient quantity of 
gur youth are properly trained, in order to fill 
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up chaſms which may be occaſionally made 
by the inſatiable ſcythe of Death. If then we 
eſtimate this corps de reſerve at the half only 
of the ſtanding * we ſhall find the army 
entire amount to 29, 739. 

I foreſee that an objection will be made 
to this calculation, viz. That two paſtors to 
every pariſh is a moſt exorbitant and mpro- 
bable charge ; for that many pariſhes, from 
impropriations, appropriations, and other acci- 
dents, inſtead of are ſcarce able to ſup- 
port one paſtor ; and that this complaint is al- 
moſt general throughout the whole principality 
of Wales, where many individuals of this re- 
ſpectable order, to the great damage of their 
_ dignity, are oblig'd to have recourſe to very 

unclerical profeſſions for the ſupport of them- 
ſelves and families. 

This objection we will allow its full force; 
but then if it be conſider d that in our origi- 
nal eſtimate we omitted all deans, canons, 
2888 heads and fellows of colleges, chap- 

ins to ſhips, regiments, and private families, 
together with the whole body of diſſenting mi- 
niſters of all denominations, field-preachers, 
and pariſh-clerks, I believe we ſhall be thought 
rather to have diminiſhed than exaggerated the 
real quantity. = | 

As I have not been able to get admittance 
to the archives of the ſeveral inns of court in 
this metropolis, I am afraid we ſhall not be 
able to determine, with the ſame degree of cer- 

tainty, 
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tainty, the exact number of thoſe who have 
devoted their lives and labours to the explana- 
tion and due execution of our municipal laws: 
I am, therefore, oblig'd to depend on circum- 
ſtantial evidence, which, in ſome caſes, is ad- 
mitted, even in out eourts, to have equal force 
with proof poſitive. 

And here the reaſon of the law (as the law 

is the perfection of reaſon) is extremely clear. 
To illuſtrate this by an inſtance : 

A ſwears a robbery againſt B; A may 
lye, or at leaſt be miſtaken ; but if the 
ſtolen from 4, and previouſly deſcribed by 
him, are found, with their mark, in the poſſei- 
fion of B, B not being able to account for 
ſuch poſſeſſion, that eircumſtance ſhall be 
deem'd of at leaſt _ weight againſt B, as 
if A was to ſwear = ſitively to the perſonal 
identity of B. This being the practice of the 
courts, we ſhall proceed, with all poſſible expe- 
dition * 3 indeed, is not the practice of the 
courts) to produce onr proofs circumſtantial. 
As in the — inſtance we have grounded 
our calculation on the number of pariſhes, we 
ſhall in this derive our computation from the 
number of houſes in the kingdom. 

To any man tolerably acquainted with the 
country of England, it is — to ob- 
ſerve, that not only in eve „but almoſt 
in every hamlet through w ich h. he travels, his 
eyes are conſtantly * by the appearance 
of a ſmart hauſe, prefac d with white rails, and 
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prologu'd by a red door, with a braſs knocker ; 
when you deſire to be acquainted with the name 
and quality of the owner of this manſion, you 
are always told that it belongs to lawyer ſuch 
a one: now, if ahamlet containing thirty houſes, 
with perhaps an environ of an equal number, 
where labour and the fruits of the earth are 
the only ſources of wealth, can ſupport one 
attorney in this rural magnificence ; what an 
infinite number of lawyers can a commercial 
capital ſuſtain? But becauſe I would rather 
retrench than exceed, I will only quarter one 
attorney upon fifty houſes. The number of 
houſes in the rcign of George the Firſt (fince 
which time the quantity is conſiderably en- 
creas'd,) was computed at 1, 175,951. The 
number of attorneys then will be 23,518, and 
if we reckon one barriſter to twenty attorneys, 
the ſum total is 24,693. 

I know it will be here objected, that but one 
ſmall part of this numerous body can be bene- 
fited by my plan, the privilege of ſpeaking 
publickly being permitted to the ſuperior order, 
the barriſters alone: but this criticiſm is con- 
fin'd to the obſervation af what paſſes merely 
in Weſtminſter-hall, without conſidering that, 
at every quarter and petty ſeſſion at all county- 
courts, courts-leet, courts-baron, .&c. &c. &c. 
full power of pleading is permitted to every 
practitioner of the law. Ps 

As the number of thoſe who incorporate 
themſclves to promote, not only with their 

Cat 
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caſh but their counſel, the progreſs of the arts 
and ſciences, is unlimited, it will be impoſſible 
for any fix d period to aſcertain their quantity: 
nor can we, with any certainty, as the Court- 
Regiſter has been filent to the members of 
common-council, determine the amount of 
the city orators; beſides, as what has been 
already offered is more than ſufficient to prove 
the utility of our ſcheme from its anivertality, 
we ſhall not trouble our readers nor ourſelves 
with any further calculations; for tho' th 
are replete with great depth of knowledge, 
are the reſult of intenſe application, and the 
vehicles of mathematical truths, yet to the 
million the diſquifition is but dry and tedious, 
and our purpoſe always was and 1s, to mix with 
our inſtruction a proper portion of delectation. 
We will, therefore, for theſe reaſons, haſten 
to the conſideration of the ſecond point pro- 
pos'd, viz. An enquiry into the various kinds 
of oratory now exiſting in this country. And 
we ſhall not, on this occaſion, trouble our- 
ſelves with the inveſtigation of all the ſmaller 
branches of this art; but, like the profeſſors in 
anatomy, contenting ourſelves with the diſſec- 
tion of the noble parts, remit the examination 
of the ignoble ones to the care of ſubaltern 
artiſts. Leaving, then, to the minute philo- 
ſophers of the age all the orators of veſtries, 
clubs, and coftee-houſes, Paula majora cana- 
mus, and for the better illuſtration of this 
head, permit me, reader, to be a little fanci- 
1 ful. 
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ful. We will ſuppoſe oratory to be one large 


tree, of which tree ſcience is the radix; elo- 

uence the trunk; from which trunk ſprout 
The diſtin&t ramifications ; from which rami- 
fications depends a fruit peculiar to each. But 
to make this clearer, we will preſent thee with 
the tree itſelf, not enigmatically hierogliphied, 
but plainly and palpably pourtray d. 


But here, reader, let me not arrogate to my- 
ſelf the merit of this happy explication ; I own 
the hint was firſt given me with my Grammar. 


The 
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The ingenious, profound Lilly, after he has 
led his pupils through the various, and almoſt 
impervious provinces of nouns, pronouns, 
verbs, participles, and adverbs, conducts them 
to the foot of that arduous and ſtupendous 
mountain Qi Mzbi : here, dreading left his 
youthful ardour might be damp'd with the ſtee 
aſcent, he reanimates his flacken'd nerves with 
the myſtic picture of an apple- tree, the acceſs 
to whoſe boughs, tho' tedious and difficult, will 
yet be amply rewarded by leave to revel un- 
controul'd through the whole region of pepins. 
May the luſcious fruit ſprouting from the apex 
of each of my ramifications prove an equal ſpur 
to every beardleſs orator ! 

I don't know whether the mentioning an- 
other order of orators, as they are not at preſent 
exiſting in this kingdom, may not be 
an impropriety. But as I am a ſincere lover of 
my country, I can't help recommending an im- 
mediate importation of ſome of thoſe uſeful 
and able artiſts. Sir William Temple, in his 
Eflay on Poetry, has recorded their virtues ; 
and as the race was not extinguiſhed in his 
time, it is to be hoped that it ſtill remains. 

In Ireland, ſays Sir William, the great men 
of their ſcepts, amongſt many officers of their 
family, had not only a phyſician, a huntſman, 
a ſmith, and ſuch like, but a poet and tale- 
teller. 

The firſt recorded and ſung the actions of 
their anceſtors, and entertained the company 


at 
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at feaſts; the latter amuſed them with tales, 
when they were melancholy and could not 
fleep: and a very gallant gentleman has told 
me, of his own experience, that in his wolf- 
hunting there, when he us'd to be abroad in 
the mountains three or four days together, and 
lay very ill at nights, fo as he could not well 
fleep, they would bring one of thoſe tale-tell- 
| ers, that when he lay down would begin a 
| ſtory of a king, or a giant, a dwarf and a 
damſel, and continue all night long in ſuch an 
even tone that you heard him going on when- 
Ever you awakened; and he believ'd nothing 
any phyſicians could give had fo 2 and ſo 
innocent an effect to make men ſleep in any 
pains or diſtempers of body or mind. Theſe 
are Sir William Temple's words, which con- 
tain an amazing inſtance of the power of thoſe 
| orators over the paſſions, it requiring full as 
T5 much att and addreſs to aſſuage and quell, as 
to blow up, and excite a 2 in the mind. 
In a dill not long ſince depending in parlia- 
ment, for the better regulating the city- watch, 
a clauſe was recommended by a late reſpecta- 
ble magiſtrate, that, to prevent the watchmen 
from ſleeping at nights on bulks (the ſource of 
many diſorders) the ſaid watchmen ſhould be 
compelled to ſleep fix hours in the day; an 
arch member ſeconded the motion, and begg'd 
to be included in this clauſe; for that being 
Fgrievouſly afflicted with the gout, he could 
hot for many days ſleep a ſingle wink; now 
if 
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if he could be compelled to take a fix hours 
ſleep every day, he apprehended that his fits 
would be of a much ſhorter duration. Upon 
this dry comment, the motion was raſhly re- 
jected; but if the houſe had received the leaſt 
intimation of the aſtoniſhing abilities of the 
Rockers, (for by that appellation I chooſe to 
diſtinguiſh this order of orators,) I am con- 
vinced that the above clauſe would not only 
have been receiv'd, but that proper encourage- 
ment would have been given, by parliament, 
for the introduction and eſtabliſhment of this 
uſeful oratorical ſect. 

Nor, indeed, conſidering the vaſt addition 
to our cuſtomary cares, from the unaccount- 
able fluctuation of our funds, the cauſe of con- 

cern to many thouſand individuals, do I think 
a viſit from a convenient quantity of thoſe artiſts 
would be now out of ſeaſon ; but how this 
honour is to be obtain'd, whether any of theſe 
great men are now reſiding amongſt us, under 
the diſguiſe of chairmen and hackney coach- 
men; or, whether it would not be more ad- 
viſeable to employ thoſe gentlemen who have 
fo lately and ſucceſsfully rummaged the High- 
lands of Scotland and Ireland for the remains of 
Runic poetry in ſearch of the ableſt profeſſors, 
is ſubmitted to the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts ? 

I am aware that, on this occaſion, fome 
arch wag, poſſeſs d of the ſame ſpirit with the 
above ſenator, will object to my ſcheme of 


impor- 
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importation, by alledging, that we have of ouf 


own growth, an ample proviſion of rockers, 
and refer us for prov? to our ſeveral churches 
and chapels, during the hours of eleven and 
two on a Sunday, where the ſleep compell- 
ing powet will be experimentally demon- 
ſtrated to exiſt in its full force amongſt us ; 
but not to derogate from the abilities of my 
countrymen, ſurely the ſhortneſs of the time, 
the cauſe of the nap rarely continuing above 
fifteen or ſixteen minutes, will not admit of a 
proper experiment: beſides, how can one ora- 
tor ſupply a whole pariſh, unleſs, indeed, our 
es were to be converted into dormitories, 
which I can't think will happen, as this would 
be attended with inconveniencies too obvious 
to need a recital. | 
Abſtracted from this laſt order, the Engliſh 
orators are to be divided into four diſtinct 
claſſes, the pulpit, the ſenate, the bar, and the 
ſtage; with the firſt of theſe branches, the 
pulpit, I ſhan't interfere, and, indeed, ſo few 
2 now of conſequence and conſideration 
equent the churches, that the art is ſcarce 
worth cultivation. The bar— 


SCAMPER. | 
Pſhaw! there's enough of this dull profing; 
come, give us a little of ſomething that's funny; 


you talk d about pupils. Could not we fee 
them ? 


FOOTE. 
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FOOTE. 

Rather too precipitate, Sir ; but however, in 
ſome meaſure to ſatisfy you, and demonſtrate 
the ſucceſs of our ſcheme ; give me leave to 
introduce to you a moſt extraordinary inſtance, 
in the perſon of a young Highlander. It is not 
altogether a year ſince this aſtoniſhing ſubject 
ſpoke nothing but Erſe. Encourag'd by the 
prodigies of my brother profeſſor's ſkill, whoſe 
fame, like the Chevalicr Taylor's, pierces the 
remoteſt regions, his relations were tempted to 
ſend this young genius to Edinburgh ; where 
he went thro a regular courſe of the profeſſor's 
lectures, to finiſh his ſtudies; he has been about 
fix weeks under my care, and, conſidering the 
time, I think you will be amaz'd at his pro- 
greſs. Donald— 


Exer DONALD. 
What's yer wull, Sir? 
FOOTE. 
Will you give theſe ladies and gentlemen a 
proof of your {kill ? | | 
| DONALD. 


Ah, ye wad ha' a ſpecimen of my oratorical 
art. | 


FOOTE. 
If you pleaſe. 


DONALD. . 
In gude troth on ye ſal; wol ye gr me a 

topick ? 

N C FOOT x. 
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FOOTE. 
O! chuſe for yourſelf. 
DONALD. 
It's aw one to Donald. 


FOOTE. 


What think you of a ſhort panegyrick on 
the ſcience we are treating of ? | 


DONALD. 
On oratory ; wi aw my heart. 
| FOOTE. 


Mind your action; let that accompany your 
words— 


DONALD. 


Dunna heed, man—The topic I preſum to 
haundle, is the miraculous gifts of an orator, 
wha, by the bare power of his words, he leads 
men, women, and bairns as he liſts— 


SCAMPER. 


And who? 
DONALD. 
Men, women, and bairns. 
SCAMPER. 
Bairns; who are they? 
FOOTE. 
Oh! children —— his meaning is obvious 


enough. 


DONALD. 
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DONALD. 

Ay, ay; men, women, and bairns where- 
ever he liſts; and firſt for the antiquity of the 
art—Ken ye, my lads, wha was the firſt ora- 
tor? — Mayhap, ye think it was Tully the 
Latiniſt ; ye are wide o'the mark; or Demo- 
ſthenes the Greek ? In gude troth, ye're as far 
off as before— Wha was it, then? It was e'en 
that arch-chiel, the Deevil himſel 


Sc AMEX. [Hafih. 
The devil it was; how do you prove that? 
DONALD. 


Guds zounds, mon, ye brake the thrid of 
my harang ; an ye'll but ha'd yer tongue, I ſe 
prove it as plain as a pike- ſtaff. 

 TIREHACEK. 
Be quiet, Will, and let him go on. 
DONALD. 


I fay it was that arch-chiel, the Deevil 
himſel. Ye ken weel, my lads, how Adam 
and Eve were planted in Eden, wi plenty o 
bannocks and cail, and aw that they wiſhed, 
but were prohibited the eating of pepins— 


SCAMPER. 


Apples — 
DONALD. 


Weel, weel, and are na pepins and apples 
aw the ſame thing ? 


Cz FOOT R. 
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FOOTE. 
- Nay, pray, Gentlemen, hear him out. Go 


on with your pepins.— | 
| DONALD. 

Prohibited the eating of pepins; upon which 
what does me the orator Satan, but he whiſ- 
pers a ſaft ſpeech in her lug; egad our gran- 
num fell to in an inſtant, and eat a pepin with- 
out ſtaying to pare it — { Addreſſes bin ſeli to 
the Oxonians. ) Ken ye lads, wha was the firſt 


orator, now ? | 


TIREHACK, to Scamper. 
What ſay you to that? 


SC AMF ER. 
By my ſoul, the fellow's right 


' DONALD. 
Ay, but ye wan'na ha' patience—ye wan'na 


ha' patience, lads— 
 TIREHACK. 
Hold your jaw, and go on— 


DONALD. 


Now, we come to the difinition of an ora- 
tor; and it is from the Latin words oro, orare, 
to intreat, or perſwad ; and how, by the means 
o elocution, or argument, which argument 
conſiſts o letters, which letters join'd mak ſylla- 


bles, which ſyllables compounded mak words, 
| which 
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which words combin'd mak ſentences, or pe- 
riods, or which aw together mak an orator, ſo 
the firſt gift of an orator is words— | 


SCAMPER. 
Here, Donald, you are out. 

DONALD. 
How ſo? 

SCAMPER. 


Words, the firſt gift of an orator ! No, Do- 
nald, no, at ſchool I learn'd better than that : 
Do'ſt not remember, Will, what is the firſt 
perfection of an orator ? action. The ſecond, 
action. The third, action. 


TIRE HAC K. 
Right, right, Harry, as right as my nail; 
there, Donald, I think he has given you a 


doſe— 
DONALD. 


An ye ſtay me, i' the midſt o my Argu- 
ment — 
.SCAMPTER 
Why don't you ſtick to truth? 


DONALD. 
I tell ye, I can logically. — 
TIREHACK. 
Damn your logick — 
DONALD. 


Mighty wecl— Maiſter Foote, how ca' ye 
this ulage ? 


C 3 FOOTE. 
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| FOOTE. © 
Oh, never mind them—proceed. 
DONALD. 
In gude troth, I'ſe nat ſay ane ward mare. 
FOOT E. 
DONALD. 

Ah! they have jumbled aw my ideas toge- 
ther ; but an they wall enter into a fair argu- 
mentation, I'ſe convince em that Donald Mace 
gregor is mare than a match,— 


SCAMPER. 
You be— 


DONALD. 
Very weel 
FOOTE. 
Nay, but my dear Donald— 
| DONALD. 
Hands aff, Maiſter Foote—I ha finiſh'd my 
tale, the De el a word mare ſal ye get out o 


Donald—yer ſervant, Sir. (Ex, 
FOOTE. 
You ſee, gentlemen, what your impatience 
has loſt us. 
SCAMPER. 


Rot him, let him go; but is this fellow one 
of your pupils? why, what a damnable twang 
be ps got, with his men, women, ard 


y 0 O T E. 
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FOOTE. 
His pronunciation is, I own, a little irregular; * 
but then conſider he is but merely a novice; 
why, even in his preſent condition, he makes 
no bad figure for his five minutes at the Robin- 
Hood; and in a month or two, we ſhan't be 
aſham'd to ſtart him in a more reſpectable place. 
But now, gentlemen, we are to deſcend to 
the peculiar eſſential qualities of each diſtinct 
ſpecies of oratory ; and firſt for the bar —but 
as no didactie rules can ſo well convey, or 
words make a proper impreſſion, we will have 
recourſe to more palpable means, and endea- 
vour, by a lively imitation, to demonſtrate the 
extent of our art. We muſt, for this end, em- 
ploy the aid of our pupils; but as ſome prepa- 
ration is neceſſary, we hope you will indulge 
as in a ſhort interruption. 


End of tbe FIRST AcrT. 
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A 
SCENE, A Hall Juſtice. 


Euter FOOTE. 

8 firſt ſpecies of Oratory we are to de- 

monſtrate our {kill in, is that of the bar; 
and, in order to give our lecture an air of rea- 
lity, you are to ſuppoſe this a court of juſtice, 
furniſh'd with proper miniſters to diſcharge 
the neceſſary functions. But, to ſupply thele 
gentlemen with buſineſs, we muſt likewiſe in- 
ſtitute an imaginary cauſe; and, that the 
whole may be ideal, let it be the proſecution 
of an imaginary being ; I mean the phantom 
of Cock-lane, a phænomenon that has much 
puzzled the brains, and terrify'd the minds of 
many of our fellow-ſubjeQts. 

You are to conſider, ladies and gentlemen, 
that the language of the bar is a ſpecies of 
oratory diſtinct from every other. It has been 
obſerv'd, that the ornaments of this profeſſion 
have not ſhone with equal luſtre in an aſſem- 
bly near their own hall; the reaſon aſſign'd, 
though a pleaſant, is not the true one. It has 
been hinted, that theſe gentlemen were in want 
of their briefs; but was that the diſeaſe, 
the remedy would be cafy enough: they need 
only have recourſe to the artifice ſucceſsfully 

practis d 
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— by ſome of their collegues; inſtead of 
aving their briefs in their hands, to hide them 
at the bottom of their hats. wy 
Calli to bis pupils, who enter dreſs d as a juſtice, 
a clerk, a ſerjeant at law, and à counſellor.) 
Fou will remember, Gentlemen, your pro- 
per pauſes, repetitions, hums, ha's, and inter- 
jections: now ſeat yourſelves, and you the 
counſel remember to be mighty dull, and you 
the juſtice to fall aſleep. I muſt prepare to ap- 
pear in this cauſe as a witneſs. - [Ext 


JUSTICE, 
Clerk, read the indictment, 


CLERK Reads. 
Middleſex, to wit. 

Fanny Phantom, you are indicted, That on, 
or before the firſt day of January, 1762, you, 
the ſaid Fanny, did, in a certain houſe, in a 
certain ſtreet, call'd Cock-lane, in the county 
of Middleſex, maliciouſly, treacherouſly, 
wickedly, and wilfully, by certain thumpings, 
kaockings, ſcratchings, and flutterings againſt 
doors, walls, wainſcots, bedſteds, and bed- 
poſts, diſturb, annoy, aſſault, and terrify di- 
vers innocent, inoffenſive, harmleſs, quiet, 
ſimple people, reſiding in, at, near, or about 
the ſaid Cock-lane, and eliewhere, in the faid 
county of Middleſex, to the great prejudiee of 
ſaid people in faid county. How fay you, 
guilty, or— 


COU N- 
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COUNSELLOR , the Clerk foore. 

May it pleaſe your worſhip—hem—lI am 
coun in this cauſe for the ghoſt—hem—and 
before I can permit her to I have an 
objection to make, that i- hem! ſhall ob- 
ject to her pleading at all. Hem— It is the 
ſtanding law of this country —hem—and has 
—hem—always been ſo allow'd, deem'd, and 
practis d, that—hem—all criminals ſhould be 
try'd per pares, by their equals—hem—that 
i a jury of equal rank with them- 
ſelves. Now, if this be the caſe, as the caſe 
it is; I—hem—l ſhould be glad to know, 
how my client can be try'd in this here man- 
ner. And firſt, who is my client ? She is 
in the inditment calld a phantom, a 
hoſt; What is a ? a ſpirit. What is a 

irit? a ſpirit is a thing that exiſts indepen- 
K of, and is ſuperior to fleſh and blood. 
And can any man go for to think, that I can 
adviſe my client to ſubmit to be try'd by peo- 
ple of an inferior rank to herſelf ? certainly 
no—T therefore, humbly move to quaſh this 
indictment, unleſs a jury of ghoſts be firſt had, 
and obtain'd; unleſs a jury of ghoſts be firſt 
had and obtain'd. [Sits down. 
SERJEANT. 

I am, in this cauſe, Council againſt Fanny 
Phantom the ghoſt ;—ch,—and notwith- 
ſtanding the rule laid down by Mr. Proſequi, 
be—ch—right in the main, yet here it _ 

avai 
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avail his client a whit. We allow — eh 
we do allow, pleaſe your worſhip, that Fanny 
guoad Phantom,. —eh—had originally a right 
to a jury of ghoſts; but—eh—if ſhe did, by 
any act of her own, forfeit this right, her 
plea cannot be admitted. Now, we can prove, 
pleaſe your worſhip, prove by a cloud of wit- 
neſſes, that ſaid Fanny did, as ſpecified in the 
indictment, ſcratch, knock, and flutter ;—ch— 
which faid ſcratchings, knockings, and flut- 
terings—eh— being operations, merely peculiar 
to fleſh, blood, and body—ech—we do hum- 
bly apprehend—eh—that by condeſcending 
to execute the aforeſaid operations, ſhe has 
wav'd her privilege as a ghoſt, and may be 
try'd in the ordinary form, according to the 
ſtatute ſo made and provided in the reign of, 
&c. &c. &c. 
Your worſhip's opinion. 
TIREHACK. 
Smoke the juſtice, he is as faſt as a church. 


SCAMPER. 


I fancy he has touch'd the tankard too much 
this morning; he'll know a good deal of 
what they have been ſaying. 


JUSTICE, 
IL by the Clerk, who tells bim they have pleaded. 
Why the objection — oh brought by Mr. 
Proſequi, is ſubiſpers tbe clerk } doubtleſs pro- 
viſionally a valid objection ; but then, if the 
| . culprit 
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culprit has, by an act of her own, defeated 
her privilege, as aſſerted in Mr. Serjeant's 

lication; we conceive ſhe may be legally 
tryd oh, beſides oh, —beſides, I, I, I can't 
well ſee how we could * a jury of 


ghoſts ; or—oh—how twelve ſpirits, who 
ave no body at all, can be faid to take a cor- 
poral oath, as requir'd by law—unleſs, indeed, 
as in caſe of the peerage, the priſoner may be 
try'd on their honour. 

COUNSELLOR. 

Your worſhip's diſtinction is juſt ; knock- 
ings, ſcratchings, &c, as aſſerted by Mr. Ser- 
jeant.— | 

SERJEANT. 
 Aﬀerted—Sir, do you doubt my inſtrue- 
tions ? | 

COUNSELLOR. 
No interruptions, if you pleaſe, Mr. Serjeant ; 
I fay as aſſerted, but can aſſertions be admitted 
as proofs ; certainly no— 
SERJEANT. 
Our evidence is ready— 
COUNSELLOR. 

To that we object, to that we object, as it 
will anticipate the merits—your worſhip — 
SERJEANT. 
= 


Vour worthi 
| JUSTICE. 
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JUSTICE. 
Why, as you impeach the ghoſt's privilege, 


you malt produce proofs of her ſcratchings. 


| SERJEANT. 
Call Shadrach Bodkin. 


CLERK. 
Shadrach Bodkin, come into court. 
SERJEANT. [Esser Bodkin. 
Pray, Mr. Bodkin, where do you live ? 
BODEIN. 
I ſojourn in Lukener's-lane. 


SERJEANT. 
What is your profeſſion ? 


 BODKIN. 
I am a feacher of the word, and a faylar. 


SCAMPER. 
Zounds, Will, it is a methodiſt. 


TIREHACK. 


No, ſure! | 
SCAMPER. 
By the lord Harry, it is. 
CLERK. 
Silence. 


SERJEANT. | 
Do you know any thing of Fanny the 


phantom? 


BOD K IN. 


— ——__—— I 
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BOD RKIN. 
Yea—I do. 
SERJEAN T. 
Can you give any account of her thumpings, 
ſcratchings, and flutterings ? 
BODEIN. 
Yea—manifold have been the ſcratchings, 
and knockings that I have heard. 
SERJEANT. 
Name the times. 
BODKIN. 


I have attended the ſpirit Fanny from the 
firſt day of her flutterings, even to the laſt 


ſcratch that ſhe gave. 
SERJEANT. 

How long may that be ? 
BODKIN. 


Five weeks did ſhe flutter, and fix weeks 
did ſhe ſcratch. 


SCAMPER. 


Six weeks Damn it, I wonder ſhe did not 
wear out her nails. 


 CLERE. . 


Silence. 
SERJEANT. 
I hope the court is convinced. 
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COUNSELLOR. 
Hold, Maſter Bodkin, you and I muſt have 
a little diſcourſe. A taylor, you ſay. Do you 
work at your buſineſs? 
BODKIN. 
No— 
COUNSELLOR. 
Look upon me, look upon the court—Then 
your preſent trade is your teaching ? 
'BODEIN. 
It is no trade. 
COUNSELLOR. 
What is it then, a calling ? 
BODEIN. 
No, it is no calling—it is rather—as I may 
fay—a forcing —a compelling — 
COUNSELLOR. 
By whom? 


BODKIN. 
By the fpirit that is within me 
 SCAMPER. | 
It is an evil ſpirit, I believe; and needs muſt | 
when the devil drives, you know, Will. | 
| TIREHACK. | 
Right, Harry— | 


COUN- 
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COUNSELLOR. 


When did you firſt feel theſe — mo- 

tions ? 0 
B O DR I N.“ 

In the town of Norwich, a I was 
born ; — One day as I was fitting croſs- legged 
on my ſhop- board. new ſcating a cloth pair of 
breeches of Mr. alderman Crape's I felt the 
fpirit within me, moving upwards and down- 
wards, and this way and that way, and tum- 
bling and jumbling — at firſt I thought it was 
the cholic— FOES 


COUNSELLOR. 
And how are you certain it was not ? 


BODEIN. 


At laſt I heard a voice. whiſpering within 
me, crying, Shadrach, - Shadrach, Shadrach, 
caſt away the things that belong to thee, thy 
thimble and ſheers, and do the things that I 
bid thee. 


| COUNSELLOR. 
And you did? 
BODKIN. 
Yea, verily. 


COUNSELLOR. 


I think I have heard alittle of you, Maſter 
Bodkin ; and fo you quitted your buſineſs, your 
wife, and your children? 


BODEIN. 


YT VRAPORs 4s 


BODEIN. 
I did. | 
COUNSELLOR. 
You did — But then you commun'd with 


other men's wives? 
BODKIN. 
Yea, and with widows, and with maidens. 


COUNSELLOR. 
How came that about,  Shadrach ? 


BODEIN. 
I was moved thereunto by the ſpirit. 


COUNSELLOR. 


I ſhould rather think by the fleſh—I have 
been told, friend Bodkin, that twelve became 


pregnant— 


BODEIN. 


Thou art deceived They were barely but 


nine. 
COUNSELLOR. 


Why, this was an active ſpirit. 
SERJEANT. 
But to the point, Mr. Proſequi. 


COUNSELLOR. 
Well, then—you ſay you have heard thoſe 
ſcratchings and knockings ? 
BODEIN. 
Yea— 
D COU N- 
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COUNSELLOR. 
But why did you think they came from 2 
ſpirit ? 
RBODEFN. 
Becauſe the very fame thumps, ſcratches, 
and knocks, I. have felt on my breaſt-bone 
from the ſpirit within me — 


COUNSELLOR. 
And theſe noiſes you are ſure you heard on 
the firſt day of January ? 
BOD KIN. 
Certain 


SERJEANT. 


But to what do all thoſe interrogatories 
tend ? | 


COUNSELLOR. 

To a moſt material purpoſe ; your worſhip 
obſerves, that Bodkin is poſitive as to the noiſes 
made on the firſt day of January by Fanny 
the phantom: now if we can prove an Alibi, 
that is, that, on that very day, at that very 
time, the ſaid Fanny was ſcratching and flut- 
tering any where elſe, we apprehend that we 
deſtroy the credit of this witneſs—Call Peter 
Paragraph. 


CLERK. 
Peter Paragraph, come into court. 


COU N- 
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COUNSELLOR. 
This gentleman is an eminent printer, and 
has collected, for the public information, every 
rticular relative to this remarkable ſtory ; 
ut as he has the misfortune to have but one 
. your worſhip will indulge him in the uſe 
a chair. | 


CLERK. 
Peter Paragraph, come into court. | 
COUNSELLOR. [ Enter Paragraph. ] 
Pray, Mr. Paragraph, where was you born? 


PARAGRAPH. 
Sir, I am a native of Ireland, and born and 
bred in the city of Dublin. 


COUNSELLOR. 


When did you arrive in the city of Lon- 
don ? 


PARAGRAPH. 


About the laſt autumnal equinox ; and now 
I recollet, my Journal makes mention of m 
departure for England, in the Beſsborough 
Packet, Friday, October the tenth, N. S. or 
New Stile. 


COUNSELLOR. 
Oh ! Then the Journal is yours ? 


| PARAGRAPH. 
Pleaſe your worſhip, it is; and relating 
thereto I believe I can give you a pleaſant con- 
D 2 celt— 
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ceit—Laſt week I went to viſit a peer, for 
I know Pes, and peers know me. Quoth his 
lordſhip to me, Mr. Paragraph, with reſpect to 
your Journal, I wouid with that your paper was 
whiter, or your ink blacker. Quoth 1 M the 

cer, by way of reply, I ho ou will own 
— is Jes Gor 2 * oy, his lordſhip 
was plcaſed to laugh. It was ſuch a pretty re- 
partce, he, he, he, he— 

JUSTICE. 

Pray, Mr. Paragraph, what might be your 

buſineſs in England? 
PARAGRAPH. 

Hem—a little love affair, pleaſe your wor- 
ſhip. 

COUNSELLOR. 

A wiſe, I ſuppole— 

PARAGRAPH. 

Something tending that way; even ſo long 
ago as Januwy 1739-40, there pait ſume amor- 
ous glances between us: ſhe is the daugh- 
ter of old Vamp of the Turnſtile ; but at that 
time I ſtifled my paſſion, Mrs. Paragraph being 
then in the land of the living. 

COUNSELLOR. 

She is now dead ? 


PARAGRAPH. 


Three years and three quarters, pleaſe your 
worſhip : we were exceeding happy together ; 
ſhe was, indeed, a little apt to be jealous. 
COU N 
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COUNSELLOR. 
No wonder— 


PARAGRAPH. 
Yes: they can't help it, poor fouls; but 
notwithſtanding, at her death, I gave her a 
prodigious good character in my Journal. 


COUNSELLOR. | 
And how proceeds the preſent affair? 


PARAGRAPH. x 
Juſt now, we are quite at a ſtand — 


COUNSS L LOR 
How ſo ? 


PARAGRAPH. 
The old ſcoundrel her father has play'd me 
a ſlippery trick. 
COUNSELLOR. 
Indeed! 


PARAGRAPH. 


As he could give no money in hand, I 
agreed to take her fortune in cables; I was to 
have the Wits Vaude Mun entire; four hun- 
dred of News from the Inviſible World, in 
ſheets; all that remained of Glanvil upon 
Witches; Hill's Bees, Bardana, Brewing, and 


Balſam of Honey; and thrce eighths of Ro- 
binſon Cruloe. 


D 3 CQU N- 
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COUNSELLOR. 

A pretty fortune ! 

PARAGRAPH. 

Yes ; they are things that ſtir in the trade; 
but you muſt know that we agreed to go 
halves in Fanny the Phantom. But whilſt 
I and two authors, whom I had hir'd to aſk 
queſtions, at nine ſhiffings a night, were tak- 
ing notes of the*knockings at the houſe of Mr, 
Parſons himſelf, that old raſcal Vamp had 
privately printed off a thouſand eighteen-pen- 
ny ſcratchings, purchaſed of two methodiſt 
preachers, at the public hauſe over the way— 


COUNSELLOR. 

Now we come to the paint look upon this 
evidence; was he preſent at Mr. Parſons's 
knockings ? 

| PARAGRAPH. 


Never; this is one of the raſcally metho- 
diſts—Harkee, fellow, how could you be ſuch 
a ſcoundrel to fell for genuine your counterfeit 
ſcratchings to Vamp? 

BO DEIN. 
My fcratchings were the true ſcratch- 
Ngo— 


PARAGRAPH. 
Why, you lying ſon of a whore, did not I 
buy all my materials from the girl's father 


BODEIN, 
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BODKIN. 
What the ſpirit commanded, that did I. 
PARAGRAPH. 
What ſpirit ? 
BODKIN. 
The fpirit within me 
PARAGRAPH. 
If I could but get at you, I won!d ſoon try 
what ſort of a ſpirit it is—ſtop, you villain. 
[Exit BoDK1N.]: 
The rogue has made his eſcape—but I will 
dog him, to find out his haunts, and then re- 
turn for a warrant —His ſcratchings ! a ſcoun- 


drel ; I will have juſtice, or Ill turn his taber- 
nacle into a pigſtye. [Exit PARAGRAPH.] 


COUNSELLOR, 
I hope, pleaſe your worſhip, we have ſuffi- 
ciently eſtabliſhed our Alibi. 
JUSTICE. 


You are unqueſtionably entitled to a jury of 
ghoſts. 


COUNSELLOR. 
Mr. Serjeant, you will provide us a liſt ? 
SERJEANT. 


Let us ſee—you have no objection to Sir 
George Villars; the evil genius of Brutus; the 
ghoſt of Banquo; Mrs. Veal. 


D 4 Co U Nv 
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COUNSELLOR. 
We object to a woman—your worſhip— 


Jus TTC E. 
Why, it is not the practice; this, it muſt 
be own d, is an extraordinary caſe. But, how- 
ever, if, on conviction, the phantom ſhould 
plead pregnancy, Mrs. Veal will be admitted 
on the jury of matrons. 
S ERIE ANI. 


I thank your worſhip: then the court is 
adjourned. 


© [Terence and Dermot in an upper box. 


TERENCE. 
By my ſhoul, but I will ſpake. 


DERMOT. 
Arrah, be quiet, Terence. 


TERENCHE | 
Dibble burn me but I will; hut, hut, not 


ſpake, what ſhould ail me ; harkee you, Mr. 
Juſtice— 
|  S$SCAMPER. 
Hollo, what's the matter now, Will ? 
DERMOT. 
Leave off, honey Terence, now you are 
well— 
TERENCHKE 
Dermot, be caſy— 


SC AM 
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SCAMPER., 
Hear him 


TIREHACT. 
Hear him— 


TERENCE. 


Ay, hear him, hear him; why the matter 
is this, Mr. Juſtice,. that little hopping fellow 
there, that Dublin Journal man is as great a 
liar as ever was born — 


TIREHACK. 
How fo? 


TS RANCH 
Ay, prithee don't bodder me ; what, d'ye 


learn no more manners at Oxford college, than 
to ſtop a gontleman in the midſt of his ſpeech 
before he begins? oh, for ſhame of yourſelf — 
Why the matter is this, Mr. Juſtice, that there 
what the debble d'ye call him, Pra-Praragraf, 
but, by my ſhoul, that is none of his name 
neither, I know the little baſtard as well as 
myſelf; as to Fanny the phantom, long life to 
the poor gontlewoman, he knows no more of 
her than the mother that bore her— 


SUDS. 
Indeed! good lord, you ſurprize me? 


PT ERENCE 
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TERENCE. 

Arrah, now, honey Suds, ſpake when you are 
ſpoke to; you ar'nt upon the jury, my jewel, 
now ; by my ſhoul you are a little too fat for a 
ghoſt. | 


TIREHACK. 
Prithee, friend Ephraim, let him go on ? 
let's hear a little what he would be at— 


TERENCE. 

ſay, he knows nothing about the caſe 
that is litigated here, d'ye ſee, at all, at 
all ; becaſe why, I hant ha been from Dublin 
above four or a month; and I ſaw him 
in his ſhop day; ſo that how could he 
be here and there too? unleſs, indeed, he uſed 
to fly backwards and forwards, and that you 
fee is impoſſible, becaſe why, he has got a 
wooden leg. 


I 


SCAMPER. 
| What the devil is the fellow about ? 


TIREHA CX. 


I fmoak him — harkee, Terence, who do 
you take that lame man to be ? 


TERENCE. 
Oh, my jewel, I know him well enough 


. fure by his 2 „for all he thought to con- 
ceal himſelf by changing his name 


S CAMP EX. 
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SCAMPER. 
Why, it is Foote, you fool. 


TERENCE. 
Arrah, who? 


TIREHACKE. 


Foote. 
TERENCE 
Fot, what the lecture-man? Pa 


TIREH ACK. 


Ves. 


TERENCE. 
Arrah, be eaſy, honey— 
S CAMPER. 
Nay, enquire of Suds. 
SUDS, 
Truy I am minded 'twas he. 
TERENCE. 


Your humble ſervant yourſelf, Mr. Suds ; 
by my ſhoul, I'll wager you three thirteens 
to a rap, that it is no ſuch matter at all, at 
all. 


SCAMPER. 
Done—and be judg'd by the company. 
TERENCE. 


Done Til aſk the Orator himſelf—here he 
comes; [Enter Foote.) Harkee, honey Fot. 
was 
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was it yourſelf that was happing about here 
but now ? 
FOOTE. 
I have heard your debate, and mult give 
judgment againſt you— 
TERENCE. 
What, yourſelf, yourſelf! 


FOOTE. 


It was— 


TERENCE 
Then, faith, I have loſt my thirteens — 
Arrah, but Fot, my jewel, why are you after 
playing ſuch pranks to bring an honeſt gontle- 
man into company where he is nat But 


what, is this felling of lectures a thriving pro- 
feſſion? 


FOOTE. 


I can't determine as yet; the public have 
been very indulgent ; I have not long open'd. 


3- RES CI 
By my ſhoul, if it anſwers, will you be my 
pupil, and learn me the trade ? 
FOOTE. 
Willingly— 
TERENCE. 


That's an honeſt fellow, long life to you, 
lad. [Sits down. 


% 
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Enter M. GEORGE. 


M“ G E OR GE. 
Here is doctor Friſcano without. 


FOOTE. 
Frifcano—who is he? 


M“ G EO RGE. 
The German phyſician from James: ſtreet. 


FOOTE. 
Well; what is his buſineſs with me ? 


M GEORGE. 
He is in danger of loſing his trade. 


FUDCUOTE 
How ſo ? 


M GEORGE. 

He fays, laſt ſummer, things went on 
glibly enough, for then he had the market 
all to himſelf; but this year there is an Italian 
fellow ſtarted up in the garden, that with 
his face and grimace has taken all his patients 
away. 5 


ieee 
That's hard. 


M“ GEORGE. 

Dreadful — if you was to hear the poor 
man's terrible tale you would really be moved 
to compaſſion: he ſays that his bleeding "el 

n 
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find him in bread; and as to the tooth trade, 
excepting two ſtumps, for fix-pence a piece, 
tis a month fince he looked in a mouth— - 
FOOTE. 
How can I help him? 


M“ GEORG E. 
Why, he thinks oratory will do all with the 
Engliſh ; and if you would but teach him to 
talk, he ſhould ſoon get his cuſtom again— 
FOOTE. 
Can he read ? 


M. G EO RGE. 
Oh Lord! poor man, no. 
FOOTE. 


Well, let him attend here on— 
M GEORGE. 
He hopes you will quickly diſpatch him, for 
if he finds he can't do as a doctor, he intends 
to return to the curing of horſes again. 


FOOTE. 


Well, tell him that he may reſt aſſured, 
he ſhall either bleed or ſhoe in a fortnight. 
[Exit M* GEORG E. 


FOOTE. 


Having thus compleated our lecture on the 
eloquence peculiar to the bar, we ſhall produce 
one great group of orators, in which will be 
exhibited ſpecimens of every branch of the 

art. 
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art. You will have, at one view, the choleric, 
the placid, the voluble, the frigid, the frothy, 
the turgid, the calm, and the clamorous ; and 
as 2 proof of our exquiſite ſkill, our ſubjects 
are not ſuch as a regular education has pre- 
for the reception of this ſublime ſcience, 
ut a ſet of illiterate mechanics, whom you are 
to ſuppoſe aſſembled at the Robin-hood in the 
Butcher-row, in order to diſcuſs and adjuſt the 
various ſyſtems of Europe ; but particularly to 
determine the ſeparate intereſt of their own 
mother country. 


End of the SEcOND AcT. 
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MET 
SCENE, The Robin Hood. 
The PREPS 1 DE A 7. 
Dermot O' Droheda, a Chairman; Tim Twiſt, 
4 Tayl;r; Strap, @ Shoemaker; Anvil, a 


Smith; Sam Slaughter, a Butcher ; - Catch- 


pole, a Balli. All with Pewter Pots be- 
fore them. 


PRESIDENT. 


ILENCE, gentlemen ; are your pots 
repleniſhed with porter? 


& 1 . 
Full, Mr. Preſident. 


PRESIDENT. 


We will then proceed to the buſineſs of the 
day; and let me beg, gentlemen, that you 
will, in your debates, preſerve that decency 
and decorum that is due to the importance of 
your deliberations, and the dignity of this il- 
luſtrious aſſembly— 

[Gets up, pulls off his bat, and reads the motion. 
Motion made laſt Monday to be debated to- 
day, That, for the future, inſtead of that 


« vulgar 
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* vulgar potation called porter, the honour- 
& able members may be ſuppli-d with a pro- 
e per quantity of Iriſh uſquebagh. 


% Dermot O'Droheda + his mark.” 
| O'DROHEDA. [Gets up» 
That's I myſelf; 2 
PRESIDENT. 
Mr. O*Droheda. 


ODROHEDA. 

Mr. Preſident, the caſe is this; it is not be- 
caſe I am any grate lover of that ſame uſque- 
bagh that I have ſet my mark to the motion; 
but becaſe I did not think it was decent for a 
number of gontlemen that were, d'ye ſee, 
met to ſettle the affairs of the nation, to be 
guzzling a pot of porter; to be ſure the liquor 
is a pretty ſort of a liquor enough when a man 
is hot with trotting between a couple of poles; 
but this is anothergueſs matter, becaſe why, 
the head is concerned; and if it was not for 
the malt and the haps, dibble burn me but I 
would as ſoon take a drink from the Thames 
as your porter. But as to uſquebagh ; ah long 
life to he liquor—it is an exhilirator of the 
bowels, and a ſtomatic to the head; I fay, 
Mr. Prefident, it invigorates, it ſtimulates, 
it—in ſhort it is the onlieſt liquor of life, and 
no man alive will die whilſt he drinks it. 

[Sits down. Twiſt gets up, having à piece 

of paper, containing the heads of what he 
ſays, in his hat. 
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PRESIDENT. 
Mr. Timothy Twiſt. 


TIM TWIST. 


Mr. Preſident, I ſecond Mr. O'Droheda's 
motion; and, fir, give me leave—I ſay, Mr. 
Prefident—{/ooks in his hat] give me leave to 
obſerve, that, fir, tho it is impoſſible to add 
any force to what has been advanced by my 
honourable friend in the ſtraps; yet, fir, | /ooks 
into his hat again, ] it may, fir, I ſay, be neceſ- 
ſary to obviate ſome objections that may be 
made to the motion; and firſt, it may be 
thought — I fay, fir, ſome gentlemen may 
think, that this may prove pernicious to our 
manufacture [ot in his hat, ] and the duty 
doubtleſs it is of every member of this illuſtri- 
ous aſſenibly to have a particular eye unto 
that; but Mr. Preſident—fir—{/ooks in his bat, 
is confuſed, and fits down.) 

: PRESIDENT. | 
Mr. Twiſt, O pray finiſh, Mr. Twiſt. 
TWIST. [ Gets up. 
I fay, Mr. Prefident, that, fir, if, fir, it be 
conſide red that—as—1I fay—{/o2ks in bis Hat,] 


1 have nothing farther to ſay. [ Sits dern, 
ard Strap gets up. | 


 _PRESIDENT. 
Mr. Strap. 


STRAP. 
Mr. Preſident, it was not my intention to 
| trouble 
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trouble the aſſembly upon this occaſion, but 
when I hear inſinuations thrown out by gen- 
tlemen, where the intereſt of this country is ſo 
deeply concerned, I own I cannot fit filent ; 
and give me leave to ſay, fir, there never came 
before this aſſembly a point of more import- 
ance than this ; it ſtrikes, fir, at the very root, 
fir, of your conſtitution; for, fir, what does this 
motion imply? it implies that porter, a whoie- 
ſome, domeſtic manufacture, is to be prohibited 
at once. And for what, fir ? for a foreign, per- 
nicious commodity. I had, fir, formerly the 
honour, in conjunction with my learned friend 
in the leather apron, to expel ſherbet from 
amongſt us, as I looked upon lemons as a fatal 
and foreign fruit; and can it be thought, fir, 
that I will fit filent to this ? No, fir, I will put 
my ſhoulders ſtrongly againſt it; I will oppoſe 
it manibus totibus. For ſhould this propoſal pre- 
vail, it will not end here : fatal, give me leave 
to ſay, will, I foreſee, be the iſſue ; and I ſhan't 
be ſurprized, in a few days, to hear from the 
fame quarter, a motion for the expulſion of 
gin, and a premium for the importation of 
whiſky. 

[4 hum of approbation, with fignificant 
nadt and winks from the other members. 
He fits down, and Anvil and another 
member get up together ; ſome cry An- 

vil, others Jacobs. 


E 2 PR F- 
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PRESIDENT. | 


„ Mr. Anvil. 
; ANVIL. 
Mr. Preſident, fir— 


[The members all blow their noſes, and cough ; 
Anvil talks all the while; but is not heard. 


PRESIDENT. 


Silence, gentlemen ; pray, gentlemen. A 
3 member is up. 


ANVIL. 


I fay, Mr. Preſident, that if we conſider this 
caſe it its utmoſt extent — [all the > gy oh 
cough, and blow their noſes 3 I 
I will. Nay, I infiſt on being heard. I any 
Kart has any thing to ay any where elle, 
hear him. 

[Members all laugh, and Anvil fits down in 
2 @ paſſion, and Slaughter gets up. 


PRESIDENT. 
Mr. Samuel Slaughter. 


SLAUGHTER. 
Sir, I declare it, at the bare hearing of this 
here motion, I am all over in a ſweat; for 


my part I can't think what gentlemen mean 
by talking in that there manner; not but I 
likes that every man ſhould deliver his mind ; 

I does mine ; it has been ever my way ; and 
when a member oppoſes me I like him the bet- 


ter 
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ter for it; it's right; Iam pleas'd; he can't 
leaſe me more; it is as it ſhould be; and tho' 
differ from the honourable gentleman in the 
flannel night-cap, over the way, yet I am 
pleaſed to hear him fay what he thinks ; for, 
Fir, as I ſaid, it is always my rule to ſay what 

Agpodr. ws, Wigs hoe tp. Ber 
ay, gentlemen may laugh, with all my heart, 
I am uſed to it, I don't mind it a farthing; but, 
fir, with regard to that there motion, I en- 
tirely agree with my worthy friend with the 
pewter pot at his mouth. Now, fir, I would 
fain aſk any gentleman this here queſtion ; Can 
any thing in nature be more natural for an 
Engliſhman, than porter ? I declare, Mr. Pre- 
fident, I think it the moſt wholeſomeſt liquor 
in the world. But if it muſt be a change, let 
us change it for rum, a wholeſome palatable 
liquor, a liquor that—in ſhort, Mr. Preſident, 
I don't know ſuch a liquor. Ay, gentlemen 
may ſtare; I fay, and I ſay it upon my con- 
ſcience, I don't know ſuch a liquor. Beſides, 


law, which I ſhall leave to the conſideration 
of the learned, and for that there reaſon, I 
ſhall take up no more of your time. 


He fits down, Catchpole gets up. 
PRESIDENT. 
Mr. Catchpole. 


C ATCH- 


I think there is in this here affair a point of 


r -N om. — 
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CATCHPOLE. 


I get up to the point of law. And though, 
fir, I am bred to the buſineſs, I can't ſay I am 
prepared for this queſtion. But tough this 
uſquebaugh, as a dram, may not (by name) be 
ſubject to a duty, yet it is my opinion, or ta- 
ther belief, it will be conſider d, as in the caſe 
of horſes, to come under the article of dry d 


1 I move that another day this point 
debated. 


SLAUGHT E R. 
I ſecond the motion. 
[Catchpole gives a paper to the Prefident, 
who reads it. 
PRESIDENT. 
Hear your motion. 
« That it be debated next Thurſday, who- 
« ther the dram uſquebaugh is ſubject to a 
1 „E bes duty; or, as the caſe of horſes, to 
6 = under the article of dry'd 


44k 
Agrecd, agreed. 
FOOTE. 


And now, ladies and gentlemen, having pro- 
duced to you glaring proofs of our great ability 
in every ſpecies of oratory, having manifeſted, 
in the perſons of our pupils, our infinite ad- 
dreſs in conveying our knowledge to others, 


we 
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we ſhall cloſe our morning's lecture, inſtituted 
for the public good, with a propoſal for the 
particular improvement of individuals. 'We 
are ready to give private inſtructions to any 
reverend gentleman in his probationary ſermon 
for a leQtureſhip ; to young barriſters who have 
cauſes to open, or motions to make; to all 
candidates for the ſock or buſkin; or to the 
new members of any of thoſe oratorical ſocie- 
ties with which this metropolis is at preſent ſs 
plentifully ſtock'd. 
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TO HIS GRACE 


WILLIAM Duke of DEVONSHIRE, 
Lord Chamberlain of his Majeſty's Houſhold. 


My Loxp, 


E MINOR, who is indebted for his ap- 

pearance on the ſtage ro your Grace's in- 
dulgence, begs leave to deſire your further pro- 
tection, at his entering into the world. 


Though the allegiance due from the whole dra- 
matic people to your Grace's ſtation, might place 
this addreſs in the light of a natural tribute; yet, 
my Lord, I ſhould not have taken that liberty with 
the Duke of Devonſhire, it I could not at the ſame 
time, plead ſome little utility in the deſign of my 
piece; and add, that the public approbation has 
ſtamped a value on the execution. 


The law, which threw the ſtage under the ab- 
ſolute government of a lord chamberlain, could not 
fail to fill the minds of all the objects of that 
power with very gloomy apprehenſions; they 
found themſelves (through their own licentiouſ- 
neſs, it muſt be confeſs'd) in a more precarious 
dependent ſtate, than any other of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects. But when their direction was lodged 
in the hands of a nobleman, whoſe anceſtors had 
ſo ſucceſsfully ſtruggled for national liberty, they 
ceaſed to fear for their own. It was not from a 
patron of the liberal arts they were to expect an 
oppreſſor; it was not from the friend of freedom, 
and of man, they were to dread partial monopo- 
lies, or the eſtabliſhment of petty tyrannies. 


Their 


[ vi } 


Their warmeſt wiſhes are accompliſhed ; none 
of their rights have been invaded, except what, 
without the firſt poetic authority, I ſhould not 
venture to call a right, the Jus Nocendi. 


Your tenderneſs, my Lord, for all the followers 
of the Muſes, has been in no inſtance more con- 
ſpicuous, than in your late favour to me, the 
meaneſt of their train ; your Grace has thrown 
open (for thoſe who are denied admittance into 
the palaces of Parnaſſus) a cottage on its borders, 
where the unha mi ts may be, if not mag - 
nificeatly, at hoſpitably entertained. 


I ſhall detain your Grace no longer, than juſt to 
echo the public voice, that, for the honour, 
progreſs, and perfection of letters, your Grace 
may long continue their candid Cxxso who have 
always been their generous Or 


I have the honour, my Lord, to be, with the 
greateſt reſpect, and gratitude, 


Your Grace's moſt dutiful, 
moſt oblig'd, 
and obedient ſervant, 
Ellefire, 
Juby 8, 1760. 


SAMUEL FOOTE: 


THE 


INTRODUCTION. 
Enter Canker and Smart. 


Smart. 


UT are you ſure he has leave? 
Cank. Certain. 

Smart. I'm damn'd glad on't. For now 
we ſhall have a laugh cither with him, or at 
him, it does not ſignify which. 4 

|  Cank. Not a farthing. : 
Smart. D'you know his ſcheme ? 
Cank. Not I. But is not the door of the 
| Little Theatre open? 


Smart. 
B 4 
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Smart. Yes. Who is that fellow that 
ſeems to ſtand centry there ? 

Cank. By his tatter'd garb and meagre 
viſage, he muſt be one of the troop. 

Smart. I'll call him. Holo, Mr. 


s Enter Pearſe. 


What, is there any thing going on over 
the way ? 

Pear. A rehearſal. 

Smart. Of what? 

Pear. A new piece. 

Smart. Foote's ? 

Pear. Yes. 

Cank. Is he there? 

Pear. He is. 

Smart. Zouns, let's go and ſee what he is 
about. 

Cank. With all my heart. 

Smart. Come along then. [Exeunt. 


Enter Foote and an Actor. 


Foote. Sir, this will never do; you muſt 


get rid of your high notes, and country cant. 
Oh, tis the true ſtrolling. — 


Enter Smart and Canker. 


Smart. Ha, ha, ha! what, hard at it, my 


boy 1 your old friend Canker and 
I 
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I come for a peep. Well, and hey, what is 
your plan? 

Foote. Plan ? 

Smart. Ay, what are your characters? 


Give us your groupe; how is your cloth 
fill'd? 


Foote. Characters! 

Smart. Ay. — Come, come, communicate. 
What, man, we will lend thee a lift. I have 
a damn'd fine original for thee, an aunt of 
my own, juſt come from the North, with 
the true Newcaſtle bur in her throat; and a 
noſe and a chin.—I am afraid ſhe is not well 
enough known: But I have a remedy for 
that. I'll bring her the firſt night of your 
piece, place her in a conſpicuous ſtation, 
and whiſper the ſecret to the whole houſe. 
That will be damn'd fine, won't it ? 

Foote. Oh, delicious ! 

Smart. But don't name me. For if ſhe 
ſmokes me for the author, I ſhall be daſh'd 
out of her codicil in a hurry. 

Foote. Oh, never fear me. But I ſhou'd 
thin your uncle Tom a better character. 

Smart. What, the politician ? 

Foote. Aye; that every day, after dinner, 
as ſoon as the cloth is remov'd, fights the 
Battle of Minden, batters the French with 
cherry-ſtones, and purſues 'em to the banks 
of the Rhine in a ſtream of ſpilt port. 

Smart. Oh, damn it, he'll do. 


F oote. 
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Feote: Or what fay you to your father-in- | 
law, Sir Timothy? who, tho' as broken- 
winded as a Hounſlow poſt-horſe, is eter- 
nally chaunting Venetian ballads. Kata tore 
cara higlia. 
Smart. Admi 
you got 'em ? 

Foote. No. 

Smart. Then in with em, my boy. 

Foote. Not one. 

Smart. Pr'ythee why not? 

Foote. Why look'e, Smart, tho' you are, 
in the language of the world, my friend, yet 
there is one thing you, I am ſure, love bet- 
ter than any body. | 
Smart, What's that ? 

Foote. Miſchief. , 
Smart. No, prigthee — 

Foote. How now am I fure that you, 
who fo readily give up your relations, may 
not have ſome defign upon me ? 

Smart. I don't underſtand you. 

Foote. Why, as ſoon as my characters 
begin to circulate a little ſucceſsfully, my 
mouth is ſtopp'd in a minute, by the cla- 
mour of your relations,. Oh, damme,— 
tis a ſhame,—it ſhould not be, people 
of diſtinction brought upon the 3 
And ſo out of compliment to your couſins, I 
am to be beggar'd for treating the public 
with the follies of your family, at your own 
requeſt. 


rable! by heavens Have 


Smart. 
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Smart. How can you think I wou'd be 
ſuch a dog ? What the devil, then, are we 
to have nothing perſonal ? Give us the actors 
however. Fek | 

Foote. Oh, that's ſtale. Beſides, I think 
they have, of all men, the beſt right to 
complain. | 

Smart. How ſo? 

Foote. Becauſe, by rendering them ridi- 
culous in their profeſſion, you, at the ſame 
time, injure their pockets. Now, as to the 
other gentry, they have providentially ſome- 
thing beſides their underitanding to rely on ; 
and the only injury they can receive is, that 
the whole town is then diverted with what 
before, was only the amuſement of, private 
parties. | 

Canker. Give us then a national portrait : 
a Scotchman or an Iriſhman. 

. Foote. If you mean merely the diale& of 
the two countries, I can't think it either a 
ſubje& of ſatire or humour; it is an acciden- 
tal unhappineſs, for which a man is no more 
accountable, than the colour of his hair. 
Now affectation I take to be the true comic 
objet. If, indeed, a North Briton, ſtruck 
with a ſcheme of reformation, ſhould ad- 
vance from the banks of the Tweed, to 
teach the Engliſh the true pronunciation of 
their own language, he would, I think, 
merit your laughter: nor would a Dublin 
mechanic, who, from heading the Liberty- 

7 | boys 
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boys in a ſkirmiſh on Ormond Quay, ſhould 
think he had a right to preſcribe military 
laws to the firſt commander in Europe, be a 
leſs ridiculous object. 

Smart. Are there ſuch ? 

Foote. If you mean that the blunders of a 
few peaſants, or the partial principles of a 
ſingle ſcoundrel, are to ſtand as characteriſti- 
cal marks of a whole country; your pride 
may produce a laugh, but, believe me, it is 
at the expence of your underſtanding. 

Canker. Heydey, what a ſyſtem is here! 
Laws for laughing ! And pray, ſage Sir, in- 
ſtrut us when we may laugh with pro- 
priety ? 

Foote. At an old beau, a ſuperannuated 
beauty, a military coward, a ſtuttering ora- 
tor, or a gouty dancer. In ſhort, whoever 
affects to be what he is not, or ſtrives to be 
what he cannot, is an object worthy the 
poet's pen, and your mirth. 

Smart. Pſha, I don't know what you 
mean by your is nots, and cannots—damn'd 
abſtruſe jargon. Ha, Canker ! 

Cank, Well, but if you will not give us 
perſons, let us have things. Treat us with 
a modern amour, and a ſtate intrigue, or a— ' 

Foote. And ſo amuſe the public ear at the 
expence of private peace. You mult excuſe 
me. 

Cank. And with theſe principles, you ex- 
pet to thrive on this ſpot ? 

Smart. 
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Smart. No, no, it won't do. I tell thee 
the plain roaſt and boil'd of the theatres will 
never do at this table. We muſt have high 
ſeaſon'd ragoiits, and rich ſauces. 

Foote. Why, perhaps, by way of deſert, 


I may produce ſomething that may hit your 
palate. 


Smart. Your bill of fare? 

Foote. What think you of one of thoſe 
itinerant field Orators, who, tho' at declar'd 
enmity with common ſenſe, have the addreſs 
to poiſon the principles, and at the fame 
time pick the pockets, of half our induſtrious 

fellow ſubjects ? a 

Cant. Have a care. Dangerous ground. 
Ludere cum ſacris, you know. 

Foote. Now I look upon it in a different 
manner. I conſider theſe gentlemen in the 
light of public performers, like myſelf; and 
whether we exhibit at Tottenham-court, or 


the Hay-market, our purpoſe is the ſame, 
and the place is immaterial. 


Cank. Why, indeed if it be conſidered 

Foote. Nay, more, I muſt beg leave to aſſert, 
that ridicule is the only antidote againſt this 
pernicious poiſon. This is a madneſs that 
argument can never cure: and ſhould alittle 
wholeſome ſeverity be applied, perſecution 
would be the immediate cry : where then 
can we have recourſe, but to the comic 
muſe? Perhaps, the archneſs and ſeverity of 


her 
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her ſmile may redreſs an evil, that the laws 
cannot reach, or reaſon reclaim. 

Cank. Why, if it does not cure thoſe al- 
ready diſtemper'd, it may be a means to 
ſtop the infection. 

Smart. But how is your ſcheme con- 
duced? 2 

Foote. Of that you may judge. We are 
juſt going upon a repetition of the piece. I 
ſhould be glad to have your opinion. 

Smart. We will give it you. 

Foote. One indulgence: As you are 
Engliſhmen, I think, I need not beg, that 
as from neceſſity moſt of my performers are 
new, you will allow for their inexperience, 
and encourage their timidity. 

Smart. But reaſonable. 

Foote. Come, then, prompter, begin. 

Pear. Lord, Sir, we are all at a ſtand. 

Foote. What's the matter ? 

Pear. Mrs. O-Schohneſy has return'd 
the part of the bawd; ſhe ſays ſhe is a gen- 
tlewoman, and it would be a reflection on 
her family to do any ſuch thing. 

Foote. Indeed! 
Pear. If it had been only a whore, ſays 
ſhe, I ſhould not have minded it ; becauſe 
no lady need be aſhamed of doing that. 

Foote. Well, there is no help for it; but 
theſe gentlemen muſt not be diſappointed. 
Well, I'll do the character myſelf. 


ACT 
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LETT 1 


Sir William Wealthy, and Mr. Richard 
Wealthy. 


Sir William. 
OME, come, brother, ] know the 
world, People who have their atten- 
tion eternally fixed upon one object, can't 
help being a little narrow in their notions. 

R. Neal. A ſagacious remark that, and 
highly probable, that we merchants, who 
maintain a conſtant correſpondence with the 
four quarters of the world, ſhould know 
leſs of it than your faſhionable fellows, whoſe 
whole experience is bounded by Weſtminſter 
bridge. 

Sir Will. Nay, brother, as a proof that1 
am not blind to the benefit of travelling, 
George, you know, has been in Germany 
theſe four years. 

R. Weal. Where he is well grounded in 
gaming and gluttony; France has furniſhed 
him with fawning and flattery ; Italy equip'd 
him with capriols and cantatas: and thus ac- 

compliſh'd, 
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compliſh'd, my young gentleman is return'd 
with a cargo of whores, cooks, valets de 
chambre, and fiddleſticks, a moſt valuable 
member of the Britiſh commonwealth. 

Sir Will. You diſlike then my ſyſtem of 
education ? 

R. Weal. Moſt ſincerely. 

Sir Vill. The whole? 

R. Weal. Every particular. 

Sir. Vill. The early part, I ſhould ima- 
gine, might merit your approbation. 

R. Weal. Leaſt of all. What, I ſuppoſe, 
becauſe he has run the gauntlet thro' a pub- 
lic ſchool, where, at ſixteen, he had prac- 
tis'd more vices than he would otherwiſe 
have heard of at ſixty. | 

Sir Vill. Ha, ha, prejudice! 

R. Neal. Then, indeed, you remov'd 
him to the univerſity ; where, leſt his mo- 
rals ſhould be mended, and his underſtand- 
ing improv'd, you fairly ſet him free from 
the reſtraint of the one, and the drudgery of 
the other, by the privileg'd diſtinction of a 
filk gown and a velvet cap. 

Sir Will. And all theſe evils, you think, 
a city education would have prevented? 

R. Wealth. Doubtleſs.——Proverbs, pro- 
verbs, brother William, convey wholeſome 
inſtruction. Idleneſs is the root of all evil. 
Regular hours, conſtant employment, and 
good example, can't fail to form the _ 

| Dir 
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Sir Will. Why truly, brother, had you 
ſtuck to your old civic vices, hypocriſy, cou- 
zenage, and avarice, I don't know, whether 
I might not have committed George to your 
care; but you cockneys now beat us ſub- 
urbians at our own weapons. What, old 
boy, times are chang'd fince the date of thy 
indentures ; when the ſleek, crop-cared pren- 
tice us'd to dangle after his miſtreſs, with 
the great bible under his arm, to St. Bride's, 
on a Sunday ; bring home the text, repeat 
the diviſions of the diſcourſe, dine at twelve, 
and regale, upon a gaudy day, with buns 
and beer at Iflington, or Mile-End. 

R. Weal. Wonderfully facetious! 

Sir Vill. Our modern lads are of a diffe- 
rent metal. They have their gaming clubs 
in the Garden, their little lodgings, the ſnug 
depoſitories of their ruſty ſwords, and occa- 
fional bag-wigs ; their horſes for the turf; 
ay, and their commiſſions of bankruptcy too, 
before they are well out of their time. 

R. Neal. Infamous aſperfion! 

Sir Will. But the laſt meeting at New- 
market, lord Lofty receiv'd at the hazard- 
table, the identical note from the individual 
taylor to whom he had paid it but the day 
before, for a new ſet of liveries. 

R. Weal. Invention! 

Sir Will. Theſe are anecdotes you will 
never meet with in your weekly travels from 


C Cateaton- 


_ ſhe muſt ex 
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Cateaton-ſtreet to your boarded box in Clap- 


ham, brother. 

R. Wealth. And yet that boarded box, as 
your prodigal ſpendthrift proceeds, will ſoon 
be the only ſeat of the family. 

Sir Will. May be not. Who knows what 
a reformation our project may produce 

R. Wealth. I do. None at all. 

Sir Will. Why ſo? 

R. Wealth. Becauſe your means are ill- 
proportion'd to their end. Were he my ſon, 
I would ſerve him | 

Sir Vill. As you have done your daugh- 
ter. Diſcard him. But conſider, I have 
but one. | 

R. Wealth. That would weigh nothing 
with me: for, was Charlotte to ſet up a will 
of her own, and rejet the man of my choice, 
to ſhare the fate of her ſiſter. 
I confider families as a ſmaller kind of king- 
doms, and would have diſobedience in the 
one, as ſeverely puniſhed, as rebellion in the 
other. Both cut off from their reſpective 
ſocieties. 

Sir Vill. Poor Lucy ! But ſurely you be- 
gin to relent. Mayn't I intercede ? 

R. Weal. Look'e, brother, you know 
my mind. I will be abſolute. If I meddle 
with the management of your ſon, it is at 
your own requeſt ; but if directly or indi- 
realy, you interfere with my baniſhment of 
that wilful, headſtrong, diſobedient W 
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all ties between us are broke; and I ſhall no 
more remember you as a brother, than I do 


her as a child. 

Sir Will. I have done. But to return. 
You think there is a probability in my plan ? 

R. Weal. I hall attend the iſſue. 

Sir Will. You will lend your aid, how- 
ever ? 


R. Weal. We ſhall ſee how you go on. 


Enter Servant. 


Serv. A letter, fir. 
: Sir Vill. Oh, from Capias, my attorney. 
Who brought it ? 
| Serv. The perſon is without, fir. 
Sir Will. Bid him wait. | Reads.] [Exit 


Serv. 


Worthy Sir, 

The bearer is the perſon I promis'd to pro- 
cure. I thought it was proper for you to exa- 
mine him viva voce. So if you adminifler a 
2 2 interrogatories, you will find, by croſs- 

queſtioning ar him, whether be is a competent Fer- 

on to proſecute the cauſe wot of. I wiſh 

for a prof iſſue : and 1 F can can be no default 

in your judgment, am of opinion it ſhould be car- 
ried into immediate execution. I am, 


Worthy Sir, &c. | 
TiMoTHY CAPIAS- 


C 2 | S. 
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P. S. The party's Name is Samuel Shift- 
He is an admirable mime, or mimic, and moſt 
delectable company: as we experience every 
Tueſday night at our club, the Magpye and 
Horſe-ftoe, Fetter-lane. [ 


20 


Very methodical indeed, Mr. Capias! John. 


Enter Servant. 


Bid the perſon, who brought this Letter, walk 
in. [Exit Serv.] Have you any curioſity, 
brother ? 

R. Weal. Not a jot. I muſt to the 
Change. In the evening you may find me 
in the counting-houſe, or at Jonathan's. 

[Exit R. Wealthy. 

Sir Will. You ſhall hear from me. 


Enter Shift and Servant. 


Shut the door, John, and remember, I am 
not at home. [¶ Exit Serv.] You came from 
Mr. Capias ? 

Shift. I did, fir. 

Sir Will. Your name, I think, is Shift? 

Shift. It is, fir. 

Sir Will. Did Mr. Capias drop any hint of 
my bus'neſs with you? = 

Shift. None. He only ſaid, with his 
ſpectacles on his noſe, and his hand upon his 
chin, Sir William Wealthy is a reſpectable 
perſonage, and my client; he wants to re- 

, | tain 
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tain you in a certain affair, and will open the 
caſe, and give you your brief himſelf: if you 
adhere to his inſtructions, and carry your 
cauſe, he is generous, and will diſcharge 
your bill without taxation. | 

Sir Will. Ha, ha! my friend Capias to a 
hair! Well, fir, this is no bad ſpecimen of 
your abilities. But ſee that the door is faſt. 
Now, fir, you are to 

Shift. A moment's pauſe, if you pleaſe. 
You muſt know, Sir William, I am a pro- 
digious admirer of forms. Now Mr. Capias 
tells me, that it is always the rule, to admi- 
niſter a retaining fee before you enter upon 
the merits. 

Sir Will. Ob, Sir, I beg your pardon ! 

Shift. Not that I queſtion'd your genero- 
fity ; but forms you know 

Sir Vill. No apology, I beg. But as we 
are to have a cloſer connection, it may not 
be amiſs, by way of introduction, to under- 
ſtand one another a little. Pray, fir, where 
was you born ? | 

Shift. At my father's. 

Sir Will. Hum And what was he? 

Shift. A gentleman. 

Sir Vill. What was you bred ? 
A gentleman. 
Will. How do you live ? 
Shift. Like a gentleman. 


Sir Will. Cou'd nothing induce you to un- 
boſom yourſelf ? 


C 3 Shift, 
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- Shift. Look'e, Sir William, there is a 
kind of ſomething in your countenance, a 
certain openneſs and generoſity, a je ne ſcai 
quoi in your manner, that I will unlock: 

You ſhall ſee me all. 

. Sir Will. You will oblige me. 

Shift. You muſt know then, that For- 
tune, which frequently delights to raiſe the 
nobleſt ſtructures from the ſimpleſt founda- 
tions; who from a taylor made a pope, from 
a gin-ſhop an empreſs, and many a prime 
miniſter * nothing at all, has thought 
fit to raiſe me to my preſent height, from 
the humble employment of Light your Ho- 
nour A link boy. 

Sir Will. A pleaſant fellow. Who 
were your parents? | 

Shift. I was produced, fir, by a left- 
handed marriage, in the language of the 
news-papers, between an illuſtrious lamp- 
lighter and an eminent itinerant cat and 
dog butcher,—Cat's meat, and dog's meat, 
dare ſay, you have heard my mother, 
fir. But as to this happy pair I owe little 
beſides my being, I ſhall drop them where 
they dropt me——in the ſtreet. 

Sir Will. Proceed. 

Shift. My firſt knowledge of the world I 
owe to a ſchool, which has produced many 
a great man; the avenues of the Play- houſe. 
There, fir, leaning on my extinguiſh'd link, 
I learn'd dexterity from pick-pockets, con- 

nivance 


nivance from conſtables, politics and faſhions 
from footmen, and the art of making and 
breaking a promiſe, from their maſters. 
Here, firrah, light me a- croſs the kennel. 
l hope your honour will remember poor 
Jack. You ragged raſcal, I have no half- 
pence——T'll pay you the next time I ſee 
you. But, lack-a-day, fir, that time I 
ſaw as ſeldom as his tradeſmen. 

Sir Will. Very well. 

Shift. To theſe accompliſhments from 
without the Theatre, I muſt add one that I 
obtain'd within, 

Sir Will. How did you gain admittance 
there ? 

Shift. My merit, fir, that, like my link, 
threw a radiance round me.——A detach- 
ment from the head-quarters here, took poſ- 
ſeſſion, in the ſummer, of a country corpo- 
ration, where I did the honours of the barn, 
by ſweeping the ſtage, and clipping the can- 
dles. There my ſkill and addreſs was ſo con- 
ſpicuous, that it procur'd me the ſame of- 
fice the enſuing winter, at Drury-Lane, 
where I acquir'd intrepidity; the crown of 
all my virtues. 

Sir Will. How did you obtain that? 

Shift, By my poſt. For I think, fir, he 
that dares ſtand the ſhot of the gallery in 
lighting, ſnuffing, and ſweeping, the firſt 
night of a new play, may bid defiance to the 
pillory, with all its cuſtomary compliments. 

C4 Sir 
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Sir Will. Some truth in that. 

Shift. But an unlucky crab- apple, apply'd 
to my right eye, by a patriot gingerbread- 
baker from the Borough, who would not 
ſuffer three dancers from Switzerland, be- 
cauſe he hated the French, forced me to a 
pecipitate retreat. 

Sir Will. Poor devil! 

Shift. Broglio and Contades have done the 


ſarre. But as it happen'd, like a tennis-ball, 
I roſe-higher from the rebound. 

Sir Will. How ſo? 

Shift. My misfortune, fir, mov'd the com- 
paſſion of one of our performers, a whimfi- 
cal man, he took me into his ſervice. To 


him I owe, what I believe, will make me 
uſeful to you. 


Sir Will. Explain. 

Shift, Why, fir, my maſter was remark- 
ably happy in an art, which, however diſeſ- 
teem'd at preſent, is, by Tully, reckon'd 
amongſt the perfections of an orator ; Mi- 


mickry. 


Sir Will. Why, you are deeply read, Mr. 
Shift! _ 


Shift, A ſmattering—But as I was faying, 
fir, nothing came amiſs to my maſter. Bi- 


peds, or quadrupeds ; rationals, or animals ; 
from the clamour of the bar, to the cackle 


of the barn-door ; from the ſoporific twang 
of the tabernacle of Tottenham-Court, to 
the melodious bray of their a 
\ : ren 
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thren in Bunhill-Fields ; all were objects of- 
his imitation, and my attention. In a word, 
fir, for two whole years, under this profe(- 
ſor, I ſtudy'd and ſtarv'd, impoveriſh'd my 
body, and pamper'd my mind; till thinking 
myſelf pretty near equal to my maſter, 1 
made him one of his own bows, and ſet up 
for myſelf. 

Sir Will. You have been ſucceſsful, I hope. 

Shift. Pretty well. I can't complain, My 
art, fir, is a. paſs-par-tout. I ſeldom want 
employment. Let's ſee how ſtand my en- 


gagements. | Pulls out a pocket-book.) Hum, 


—hum,—Oh! Wedneſday at Mrs. Gam- 


mut's near Hanover-ſquare ; there, there, I 
ſhall make a meal upon the Mingotti ; for 
her ladyſhip is in the opera intereſt : but, 
however, I ſhall revenge her cauſe upon her 
rival Mattei. Sunday evening at Lady Su- 
ſtinuto's concert. Thurſday I dine upon the 
actors, with ten Templars, at the Mitre in 
Fleet · ſtreet. Friday I am to give the amo- 
rous parly of two intriguing cats in a gutter, 
with the diſturbing of a hen-rooſt, at Mr. 
Deputy Sugarſops, near the Monument. So 
fir, you ſee my hands are full. In ſhort, Sir 
William, there is not a buck or a tuctle de- 
voured within the bills of mortality, but 


there I may, if I pleaſe, ſtick a napkin un- 
der my chin. 


Sir 


* 
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Sir Will. I'm afraid, Mr. Shift, I muſt 
break in a little upon your engagements; but 
you ſhall be no loſer by the bargain. 

Shift. Command me. 

Sir Will. You can be ſecret as well as ſer- 
viceable ? 

Shift. Mute as a mackrel. 

Sir Will. Come hither then. If you be- 
tray me to my ſon | 

Shift. Scalp me. 

Sir Will. Enough.—You muſt know then, 
the hopes of our family are, Mr. Shift, 
center'd in one boy. 

Shift. And, I warrant, he is a hopeful one. 

Sir Mill. No interruption, I beg. George 
has heen abroad theſe four years, and from 
his late behaviour, I have reaſon to believe, 
that had a certain event happened, which [ 
am afraid he wiſhed, —my death 

Shift. Yes; that's natural enough. 

Sir Will. Nay, pray, there wou'd ſoon be 
an end to an ancient and honourable family. 

Shift. Very melancholy indeed. But fa- 
milies, like beſoms, will wear to the ſtumps, 
and finally fret out, as you ſay. 

Sir Will. Pr'ythee peace for five minutes, 

Shift. I am tongue-ty'd. 

Sir Will. Now I have projefted a ſcheme 
to prevent this calamity. 

Shift. Ay, I ſhould be glad to hear that. 

Sir Will. I am going to tell it you. 

Shift. Proceed. 


Sir 
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Sir Will. George, as I have contriv'd it, 
ſhall experience all the miſery of real ruin, 
without running the leaſt riſque. 

Shift. Ay, that will be a coup de maitre. 

Sir Will. I have prevail d upon his uncle, 
a wealthy citizen—— 

Shift. I don't like a City plot. 

Sir Will. I tell thee it is my own. 

Shift. I beg pardon. 

Sir Will. My brother, I ſay, ſome time 
fince wrote him a circumſtantial account of 
my death; upon which, he is returned, in 


full expectation of ſucceeding to my eſtate. 
Shift. Immediately. 


Sir Will. No; when at age, In about 
three months. 

Shift. I underſtand you. 

Sir Will. Now, fir, gueſſing into what 
hands my heedleſs boy would naturally fall, 
on his return, I have, in a feign'd charac- 
ter, aſſociated myſelf with a ſet of raſcals, 
who will ſpread every bait that can flatter 
folly, inflame extravagance, allure inexpe- 
rience, or catch credulity. And when, by 
their means, he thinks himſelf reduc'd to 


the laſt extremity ; loſt even to the moſt di- 
ſtant ho 


Shift. What then ? 

Sir Will. Then will I ſtep in like his guar- 
dian-angel, and ſnatch him from perdition. 
If, mortify'd by miſery, he becomes con- 
ſcious of his errors, I have ſavd my ſon; 
| but 


but if, on the other hand, gratitude can't 
bind, nor ruin reclaim him, I will caſt him 
out, as an alien to my blood, and truſt for 
the ſupport of my name and family to a 
remoter branch. 

Shift. Bravely refolv'd. But what part am 
I to ſuſtain in this drama ? 

Sir Will. Why, George, you are to know, 
is already ſtript of what money he could 
command, by two ſharpers : but as I never 
truſt them out of my ſight they can't de- 
ceive me. 

Shift. Out of your fight! 

Sir Will. Why, I tell thee, I am one of 
the knot: an adept in their ſcience, can 
ſlip, ſhuffle, cog, or cut with the beſt of 
em. ; 

- Shift. How do you eſcape your ſon's no- 
tice ? a | 

Sir Will. His firm perſuaſion of my death, 
with the extravagance of my diſguiſe — 
Why, I wou'd engage to clude your pene- 
tration, when I am beau d out for the baron. 
But of that by and by. He has recourſe, 
after his ill ſucceſs, to the cent. per cent. 
gentry, the uſurers, for a farther ſupply. 

Shift. Natural enough. | 

Sir Vill. Pray do you know, -I forgot 
his name,—a wrinkled old fellow, in a 
thread-bare coat? He. fits every morning, 
from twelve till two, in the left corner of 
Lloyd's coffee-houſe; and every evening, * 

| ve 
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five till eight, under the clock, at the Tem- 


e- exchange. | 
Shift. What, little Transfer the broker ! 
Sir Will. The ſame. Do you know him? 
Shift. Kao him Ay, rot him. It was 
but laſt Eaſter Tueſday, he had me turn'd 
out at a feaſt, in Leather-ſcller's Hall, for 
ſinging Room for Cuckolds, like 2 parrot ; 
and vow'd it meant a reflection upon the 
whole body corporate. 
1 Sit Will. You have reaſon to remember 
im. 

Shift. Yes, yes, I recommended a minor 
to him: myſeif, for the loan only of fifty 
pounds; and wou'd you believe it, as I hope 
ton be favd; we, din'd, ſupp'd, and weited 
five and thirty guineas upon tick, in mect- 
ings at the Croſs-keys, in order to ſettle the 
terms; and after al, the ſcoundrel would 
not lend us a ſtiver. 

Sir Will. Cou'd you perſonate him? 

Shift. Him! Oh, you ſhall ſee me ſhift 
into his ſhamble in a minute: and, with a 
wither'd face, a bit of a purple noſe, a cau- 
tionary ſtammer, and a ſleek filver head, I 
would undertake to deceive even his banker, 
But to ſpeak the truth, I have a friend that 
can do this inimitably well. Have not you 
ſomething of more conſequence for me ? 

Sir Will. IT. have. Cou'd not you, maſter 
Shift, aſſume another ſhape ? You have at- 

tended auctions ? | | 
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Shift. Auctions! a conſtant puff. Deep 
in the myſtery ; a profeſſed connoiſſeur, from 
a Niger to a nautilus, from the Apollo Bel- 
videre to a butterfly. 

Sir Pill. One of theſe infinuating, oily 
orators I will get you to perſonate: for we 
muſt have the plate and jewels in our poſ- 


ſeſſion, or they will ſoon fall into other 


hands. 
Shift. I will do it. | 
Sir Will. Within I'll give you farther in- 


ſtructions. 

Sbift. T'll follow you. 

Sir Will. [ Going, returns.] You will want 
materials. 

Shift. Oh, my dreſs I can be furniſh'd 
with in five minutes. [ Exit Sir Will.] A 
whimfical old blade this. I ſhall laugh if 
this ſcheme miſcarries. I have a ſtrange 
mind to lend it a lift—-never had a greater 
Pho, a damn'd unnatural connection this of 
mine — What have I to do _ fathers and 

dians l a parcel of preaching, prudent, 
careful, curmudgeonly—dead to — 
themſelves, and the blaſters of it in others 
ere dogs in a manger—No, no, III 
veer, tack about, open my budget to the 
boy, and join in a counter-plot. But hold, 
hold, friend Stephen, ſee firſt how the land 
lies. ww knows —_—— Germaniz'd 
nius has to comprehend, or ſpirit to 
— bend There's danger 2 that, 


ay , 
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ay, marry is there. Egad before I ſhift the 
helm, I'll firſt examine the coaſt; and then 
if there be but a bold ſhore and a good bot- 
tom, have a care, old Square Toes, you will 
meet with your match. [ Exit. 


Enter Sir George, Loader, and Servant. 


Sir Geo. Let the Martin pannels for the 
vis-a-vis be carried. to Long-Acre, and the 
pye- balls ſent to Hall's to be bitted—— You 
will give me leave to be in your debt till the 
evening, Mr. Loader. I have juſt enough 
left to diſcharge the baron; and we muſt, 
you know, be punctual with him, for the 
credit of the country. 

Load. Fire him, a ſaub-nos'd ſon of a 
bitch. Levant me, but he got enough laſt 
night to purchaſe a principality amongit his 
countrymen, the High-dutchians and Huſ- 
farians. 

Sir Geo. You had your ſhare, Mr. 
Loader. 

Load. Who, I! Lurch me at four, but 1 
was mark d to the top of your trick, by the 
baron, my dear. What, I am no cinque 
and quarter man. Came, ſhall we have a 
dip in the hiſtory of the Four Kings this 
morning ? 

Sir Geo. Rather too early. Beſides, it is 
the rule abroad, never to engage a-freſh, till 
our old ſcores are diſcharg'd. 3 

gad. 
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Load. Capot me, but thoſe lads abroad 
are pretty fellows, let em ſay what they will. 
Here, fir, they will vowel you, from father 
to ſon, to the twentieth generation. They 
wou'd as ſoon now-a-days pay a tradeſman's 
bill, as a play debt. All ſenſe of honour is 
gone, not a ſtiver ſtirring. They cou'd as 
ſoon raiſe the dead as two pounds two; nick 
me, but I have a great mind to tie up, and 


ruin the raſcals—What, has Tranfer been 
here this morning ? 


Enter Dick. 


Sir Geo. Any body here this morning, 
Dick ? 

Dick, No body, your honour. 

Load. Repique the raſcal. He promis'd 
to be here before me. 
Dick. I beg your honour's pardon. Mrs. 


Cole from the Piazza was here, between 
ſeven and eight. 


Sir Geo. An early hour for a lady of her 
calling. 

Dick. Mercy on me! The gentle- 
woman is mortally altered fince we us'd to 
lodge there, in our jaunts from Oxford ; 
_ up in flannels; all over the rheuma- 
tile. 


Load. Ay, ay, old Moll is at her laſt 
ſtake. 


Dick. 
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Dick. She bade me ſay, ſhe juſt ſtopt in 
her way to the tabernacle; after the exhor- 
tation, ſhe ſays, ſhe'll call again. 

Sir Geo. — ! Oh, I recolle&. 
Well, whilſt they only make ptoſelytes from 
that profeſſion, they are heartily welcome 
to them. She does not mean to make me a 
convert ? 

Dick. I believe ſhe has ſome ſuch deſign 
upon me; for ſhe offer'd me a book of hymns, 
a ſhilling, and a dram, to go along with her. 

Sir Geo. No bad ſcheme, Dick. Thou 
haſt a fine, ſober, pſalm- ſinging counte- 
nance ; and when thou haſt been ſome time 
in their trammels, may'ſt make as able a 
teacher as the beſt of 'em. 

Dick, Laud, fir, I want learning. 

Sir Geo. Oh, the ſpirit, the ſpirit will ſup- 
ply all that, Dick, never fear. 


Enter Sir William, as a German baron. 


My dear baron, what news from the Hay- 
market? What ſays the Florenza? Does ſhe 
yield ? Shall I be happy ? Say yes, and com- 
mand my fortune. 

Sir Mill. I was never did fee fo fine a wo- 
man ſinee I was leave Hamburgh ; dere was 
all de colour, all red and white, dat was 
quite natural; point d'artifice, Then ſhe 
was dance and ſing I vow to heaven, I 
was never ſee de like 
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Sir Geo. But how did ſhe receive my em- 
bafly ? What hopes? | 

Sir Vill. Why dere was, monſieur le che- 
valier, when I firſt enter, dree or four damn'd 
queer people; ah, ah, dought I, by gad TI 
gueſs your buſineſs. Dere was one fat big 
woman's, dat I know long time: le valet de 
chambre was tell me dat ſhe came from a 
grand merchand; ha, ha, dought I, by your 

leave, ſtick to your ſhop; or, if you mult 
have de pretty girl, dere is de play-hous, dat 
do very well for you; but for de opera, par- 
donnez, by gar dat is meat for your maſter. 

Sir Geo. Inſolent mechanic !—but ſhe de- 
ſpis'd him ? 

Sir Jill. Ah, may foy, he is damn'd rich, 
has beaucoup de guineas; but after de fat 
woman was go, I was tell the ſignora, ma- 
dam), der is one certain chevalier of dis coun- 
try, who has travell'd, ſee de world, bien 
fait, well made, beaucoup dEſprit, a great 
deal of monies, who beg, by gar, to have de 
honour to drow himſelf at your feet. 

Sir Geo. Well, well, baron. 

Sir Mill. She aſka your name; as ſoon as 
I tell her, aha, by gar, dans an inſtant, the 
melt like de lomp of ſugar : ſhe run to her 
bureau, and, in de minute, return wid de 
paper. 

Sir Geo. Give it me. __ [Reads. 


Les 
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Les preliminaires d'une traité entre le cheva- 
lier Wealthy, and la fignora Diamenti. 


A bagatelle, a trifle: ſhe ſhall have it. 

Load. Hark'e, knight, what is all that 
there outlandiſh ſtuff? 

Sir Geo. Read, read ! The eloquence of 
angels, my dear baron! 

Load. Slam me, but the man's mad! I 
don't underſtand their Gibberiſh—— What 
is it in Engliſh ? | 

Sir Geo. The preliminaries of a ſubſidy 
treaty, between Sir G. Wealthy, and fignora 
Florenza ; that the ſaid fignora will reſign 
the poſſeſſion of her perſon to the ſaid Sir 
George, on the payment of three hundred 
guineas monthly, for equipage, table, do- 
meſtics, dreſs, dogs, and diamonds; her 
debts to be duly diſcharged, and a note ad- 
vanced of five hundred by way of entrance. 

Load. Zounds, what a cormorant ! She 
muſt be deviliſh handſome. 

Sir Geo. I am told fo. 

K Load. Told ſo! Why did you never ſec 
er? 

Sir Geo. No; and poſſibly never may, but 
from my box at the opera. 

Load. Hey-day ! Why what the devil— 

Sir Geo. Ha, ha, you ſtare, I don't won- 
der at it. This is an elegant refinemenr, 
unknown to the groſs voluptuaries of this 
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part of the World. This is, Mr. Loader, 
what may be called a debt to your dignity : 
for an opera pirl is as eſſential a piece of 
equipage for a man of faſhion, as his coach. 

Load. The devil! 

Sir Geo. Tis ſor the vulgar only to enjoy 
what they poſſeſs: the diſtinction of ranks 
and conditions are, to have hounds, and ne- 
ver hunt; cooks, and dine at taverns; houſes, 
you never inhabit; miſtreſſes, you never 
enjoy 

Load. And debts, you never pay. Egad, 
I am not ſurpriz'd at it; if this be your 
trade, no wonder that you want money for 
neceſſaties, when you give ſuch a damn'd 
deal for nothing at all. 


, Enter Servant. 


Serv. Mrs. Cole, to wait upon your ho- 
nour. 

Sir Geo. My dear baron, run, diſpatch my 
affair, conclude my treaty, and thank her 
for the very reaſonable conditions. 

Sir Will. I fall. ; 

Sir Geo. Mr. Loader, ſhall I trouble you 
to introduce the lady? She is, I think, your 
acquaintance. 

L:ad. Who, old Moll? Ay, ay, ſhe's your 
market-woman. I wou'd not give fix-pence 
for your fignoras. One armful of good, 
wholeſome Britiſh beauty, is worth a ſhip- 

4 load 
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load of their trapſing, tawdry trollops. But 
hark'e, baron, how much for the table? 
Why ſhe muſt have a deviliſh large family, 
or a monſtrous ſtomach. 

Sir Will. Ay, ay, dere, is her moder, la 
complaiſante to walk in de Park, and to go 
to de play; two broders, deux valets, dree 
Spaniſh lap-dogs, and de monkey. | 

Load. Strip me, if I wou'd ſet five ſhil- 
lings againſt the whole gang. May my 
partner renounce with the game in his 
hand, if I were you, knight, if I would 
not [Ex. Bar. 

Sir Geo. But the lady waits. [Ex. Load.] 
A ſtrange fellow this. What a whimſical | 
Jargon he talks. Not an idea abſtracted from 
play. To fay truth, I am fincerely fick of 
my acquaintance: But, however, I have the 
firſt people in the kingdom to keep me in 


countenance. Death and the dice level all 
diſtinctions. 


Enter Mrs. Cole, ſupported by Loader and 


Dick. 


Mrs. Cole. Gently, gently, good Mr. 
Loader. 

Load. Come along, old Moll. Why, you 
Jade, you look as roſy this morning, I muſt 
have a ſmack at your muns. Here, taſte her, 
ſhe is as good as old hock to get you a ſto- 
mach, Mrs, 
D 3 
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Mrs. Cole, Fye, Mr. Loader, I thought 
you had forgot me. 

Load. 1 forget you! I would as ſoon for- 
get what is trumps. 

Mrs. Cole. Softly, ſoftly, young man. 
There, there, mighty well. And how does 
your honour do? I han't ſeen your honour, 
I can't tell the—Oh ! mercy on me, there's 
a twinge 

Sir Geo. What is the matter, Mrs. Cole ? 

Mrs. Cole. My old diſorder, the rheuma- 
tiſe; I han't been able to get a wink of 
Oh la! what, you have been in town theſe 
two days ? 

Sir Geo. Since Wedneſday. 

Mrs. Cole. And never once call'd upon old 
Cole. No, no, I am worn out, thrown by 
and forgotten, like a tatter'd garment, as 
Mr. Squintum ſays. Oh, he is a dear man! 
But for him I had been a loſt ſheep; never 
known the comforts of the new birth ; no, 
here's your old friend, Kitty Carrot, 
at home ſtill, What, ſhall we ſee you this 
evening ? I have kept the green room for 
you ever fince I heard you were in town. 

Load. What, ſhall we take a ſnap at old 
Moll's. Hey, beldam, have you a good 
batch of Burgundy abroach ? 

Mrs. Cale. Bright as a ruby; and for fla- 
your ! You know the colonel He and 


Jenny Cummins drank three flaſks, hand to 
fiſt, laſt night. | 


Load. 
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Load. What, and bilk thee of thy ſhare ? 

Mrs. Cole. Ah, don't mention it, Mr. 
Loader. No, that's all over with me. The 
time has been, when I could have earu'd 
thirty ſhillings a day by my own drinking, 
and the next morning was neither fick nor 
ſorry: But now, O laud, a thimbleful turns 
me topſy-turvey. 

Load. Poor old girl! 

Mrs Cole. Ay, I have done with theſe idle 
vanities; my thoughts are fix'd upon a bet- 
ter place. What, I ſuppoſe, Mr. Loader, 
you will be for your old friend the black-ey'd 
girl, from Roſemary-Lane. Ha, ha! Well, 
tis a merry little tit. A thouſand pities ſhe's 
ſuch a reprobate But ſhe'll mend ; her 
time is not come : all ſhall have their call, 
as Mr. Squintum fays, ſooner or later ; re- 
generation is not the work of a day. No, 
no, no,—Qh ! 

Sir Geo. Not worſe, I hope. 

Mrs. Cole. Rack, rack, gnaw, gnaw, ne- 
ver eaſy, abed or up, all's one. Pray, ho- 
neſt friend, have you any clary, or mint- 
water in the houſe ? 


Dick. A caſe of French drams. 
Mrs. Cole. Heaven defend me ! I would 
not touch a dram for the world. 
Sir Geo. They are but cordials, Mrs. Cole. 
Fetch em, you blockhead. [Ex. Dick. 
Mrs. Cole. Ay, I am a going ; a waſting 
and a waſting, Sir George, What will 
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become of the houſe when I am gone, hea- 
ven knows. No. When people are 
miſs d, then they are mourned. Sixteen years 
have I liv'd in the Garden, comfortably and 
creditably ; and, tho' I ſay it, could have 
got bail any hour of the day : Reputable 
tradeſmen, Sir George, neighbours, Mr. 
Loader knows; no knock me down doings 
in my houſe. A ſet of regular, ſedate, ſo- 
ber cuſtomers. No rioters. Sixteen did I 
ſay—Ay, eighteen years I have paid ſcot and 
lot in the pariſh of St. Paul's, and during 
the whole time, no -body have ſaid, Mrs. 
Cole, why do you ſo? Unleſs twice that I 
was before Sir Thomas De Val, and three 
times in the round-houſe. 

Sir Geo. Nay, don't weep, Mrs. Cole. 

Load. May I loſe deal, with an honour at 
bottom, if old Moll does not bring tears into 
my eyes. : 

Mrs. Cole. However, it is a comfort after 
all, to think one has paſt thro' the world 
with credit and character. Ay, a good name, 
as Mr. Squintum ſays, is better than a gal- 
lipot of ointment. 


Enter Dick, with a dram. 
Load. Come, haſte, Dick, haſte; ſorrow 


is dry. Here, Moll, ſhall I fill thee a bum- 
per ? 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Cole. Hold; hold, Mr. Loader! Hea- 


ven help you, I could as ſoon ſwallow the 
Thames. Only a fip, to keep the gout out 
of my ſtomach. 

Load. Why then, here's to thee. —Levant 
me, but it is ſupernaculum.—Speak when 
you have enough. 

Mrs. Cole. I won't trouble you for the 
glaſs; my hands do ſo tremble and ſhake, I 
ſhall but ſpill the good creature. 

Load. Well pull'd. But now to buſineſs. 
Pr'ythee, Moll, did not I fee a tight young 
wench in a lines gown, knock at your door 
this morning ? 

Mrs. Cole. Ay; a young thing from the 
country. 

Load. Could we not get a peep at her this 
evening ? | 

Mrs. Cole. Impoſſible ! She is engag'd to 
Sir Timothy Totter. I have taken earneſt 
for her theſe three months. 

Load. Pho, what fignifies ſuch a fellow 
as that! Tip him an old trader, and give 
her to the knight. 

Mrs. Cole. Tip him an old trader !—Mercy 
on us, where do you expect to go when you 
die, Mr. Loader ? | 

Load. Crop me, but this Squintum has 
turn'd her brains. 

Sir Geo. Nay, Mr. Loader, I think the 
gentleman has wrought a moſt happy refor- 


ation. 
1 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Cole. Oh, it was a wonderful work, 
There had I been tofling in a ſea of fin, 
without rudder or compaſs. And had not 
the good gentleman piloted me into the har- 
bour of grace, I muſt have ſtruck againſt the 
rocks of reprobation, and have been quite 
ſwallow'd up in the whirlpool of deſpair. 
He was the precious inſtrument of my ſpiri- 
tual ſprinkling.— But however, Sir George, 
if your mind be ſet upon a young country 
thing, to-morrow night I believe I can fur- 
niſh you. 

Load. As how? f 

Mrs. Cele. I have advertis'd this morning, 
in the regiſter-office, for ſervants under ſe- 
venteen ; and ten to one but I light on ſome- 
thing that will do. | 

Load. Piliory me, but it has a face. 

Mrs. Cole. Truly, conſiſtently with my 
conſcience, I wou'd do any thing for your 
honour. 

Sir Geo. Right, Mrs. Cole, never loſe fight 
of that monitor. But pray, how long has this 
heavenly change been wrought in you ? 

Mrs. Cole. Ever fince my laſt viſitation of 
the gout. Upon my firſt fit, ſeven years ago, 
I began to have my doubts, and my waver- 
ings; but I was loſt in a labyrinth, and no 
body to ſhew me the road. One time, I 
thought of dying a Roman, which is truly 
a comfortable communion enough for one of 
us : but it wou'd not do. * 

ir 
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Sir Geo. Why not ? 


Mrs. Cole. I went one ſummer over to 
Boulogne to repent; and, wou'd you believe 
it, the barefooted, bald-pate beggars would 
not give me abſolution, without I quitted 
my buſineſs——Did you ever hear of ſuch 
a ſet of ſcabby ——Beſides, I cou'd not bear 
their barbarity. Would you believe it, Mr. 
Loader, they lock up for their lives, in a 
nunnery, the prettieſt, ſweeteſt, tender, young 
things ! Oh, fix of them, for a ſeaſon, 
wou'd finiſh my buſineſs here, and then I 
ſhou'd have nothing to do, but to think of 
hereafter. 

Load. Brand me, what a country ! 

Sir Geo. Oh, ſcandalous ! 

Mrs. Cole. O no, it would not do. So, 
in my laſt illneſs, I was wiſh'd to Mr. Squin- 
tum, who ſtept in with his ſaving grace, got 
me with the new birth, and I became, as 
you ſce, regenerate, and another creature. 


43 


Enter Dick. 

Dick. Mr. Transfer, fir, has ſent to know 
if your honour be at home. 

Sir Geo. Mrs. Cole, I am mortify'd to 
part with you. But bus'neſs, you know— 
Mrs. Cole. True, fir George. Mr. Loader, 
your arm Gently, oh, oh! 


Sir Geo. Wou'd you take another thim- 
bleful, Mrs. Cole? 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Cole. Not a drop——I ſhall ſce you 


this evening ? 

Sir Geo. Depend upon me. 

Mrs. Cole. To morrow I hope to ſuit you 
We are to have, at the tabernacle, an 
occaſional hymn, with a thankſgiving ſermon 
for my recovery. After which, I ſhall call 
at the regiſter office, and ſee what goods my 
advertiſement has brought in. 


Sir Geo. Extremely obliged to you, Mrs. 

6 Cole. 
Mrs. Cole. Or if that ſhould not do, I hav 
a tid bit at home, will ſuit your ſtomach. 
Never bruſh'd by a beard. Well, heaven 
bleſs you—Softly, have a care, Mr. Loader 
——-Richard, you may as well give me the 
bottle into the chair, for fear I ſhould be 
taken ill on the road. Gently ſo, fo! 
| [ Exit Mrs. Cole and Loader. 
Sir Geo. Dick, ſhew Mr. Transfer in 
Ha, ha, what a hodgepodge ! How the jade 
has jumbled together the carnal and the ſpi- 
ritual ; with what eaſe ſhe reconciles her new 
birth to her old calling No wonder theſe 
preachers have plenty of proſelytes, whilſt 
they have the addreſs ſo comfortably to 


blend the hitherto jarring intereſts of the 
two worlds. 


* 


Enter Loader. 
Well, knight, I have hous'd her; but 
they want you within, fir. 
Sir Geo. Ill go to them immediately. 
| ACT 
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Enter Dick, introducing Transfer. 


Dick. M 
Enter Sir George. 


Sir Geo. Mr. Transfer, your ſervant. 

Tranſ. Your Honour's very humble. I 
thought to have found Mr. Loader here. 

Sir Geo. He will return immediately. 
Well, Mr. Transfer but take a chair— 
you have had a long walk. Mr. Loader, I 
preſume, open'd to you the urgency of my 
bus'neſs. 

Tranſ. Ay, ay, the general cry, money, 
money? I don't know, for my part, where 
all the money is flown to. Formerly a note, 
with a tolerable endorſement, was as current 
as caſh, If your uncle Richard now wou'd 
join in this ſecurity 

Sir Geo. Impoſſible. 

Tranſ. Ay, like enough. I wiſh you were 
of age, 


Y maſter will come to you pre- 
ſently. 


Sir 
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Sir Geo. So do I. But as that will be cons 
fider'd in the premium 


Tran ſ. True, true I ſee you under- 
ſtand bus'neſs——And what ſum does your 
honour lack at preſent ? 


Sir Geo. Lack! How much have you 
brought? 


Tranſ. Who, I? Dear me! none. 

Sir Geo. Zounds, none! 

Tranſ. Lack-a-day, none to be had, I 
think. All the morning have I been upon 
the hunt. There, Ephraim Barebones, the 
tallow chandler, in Thames-ſtreet, us'd to 
be a never-failing chap; not a guinea to be 
got there. Then I totter'd away to Nebu- 
chadnezzar Zebulon, in the Old Jewry, but 
it happen'd to be Saturday; and they never 
touch on the Sabbath, you know. 

Sir Geo. Why what the devil can I do ? 

| Tranſ. Good me, I did not know your 
honour had been ſo preſs'd. 

Sir Geo, My Honour preſt ! Yes, my Ho- 
nour is not only preſt, but ruin'd, unleſs I 
can raiſe money to redeem it. That block- 
head Loader, to depend upon this old doat- 
in 

Tran; Well, well, now I declare, I am 
quite ſorry to ſee your Honour in ſuch ataking. 

Sir Geo. Damn your ſorrow. 

Tranſ. But come, don't be caſt down: 
Tho' money is not to be had, money's worth 
may, and that's the ſame thing. 


Sir 
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Sir Geo. How, dear Transfer? 

Tranſ. Why I have, at my warehouſe in 
the city, ten caſks of whale-blubber, a large 
cargo of Dantzick dowlaſs, with a curious 
ſortment of Birmingham hafts, and Whit- 
ney blankets for exportation. 

Sir Geo. Hey! 

' Tranſ. And ſtay, ſtay, then, again, at my 
country-houſe, the bottom of Gray's-inn- 
Lane, there's a hundred tun of fine old hay, 
only damag'd a little laſt winter, for want of 
thatching ; with forty load of flint ſtones. 

Sir Geo. Well. 

Tranſ. Your Honour may have all theſe 
for a reaſonable profit, and convert them 
into caſh. 

Sir Geo. Blubber and blankets? Why, you 
old raſcal, do you banter me? 

Tranſ. Who I? O law, marry heaven 
forbid. 


Sir Geo. Get out of my—you ſtutterring 
ſcoundrel. 


Tranſ. If your Honour wou'd but hear 
me — 

Sir Geo. Troop, I ſay, unleſs you have a 
mind to go a ſhorter way than you came. 
[Ex. Tr.] And yet there is ſomething ſo un- 
commonly ridiculous in his propoſal, that 
were my mind more at eaſe. [ Enter Loader.] 


So, ſir, you have recommended me to a fine 
fellow. 


Load. What's the matter ? 
Sir 
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Sir Geo. He can't ſupply me with a ſhil- 
ling ! and wants, beſides, to make me a 
dealer in dowlaſs. 

Load. Ay, and a very good commodity 
too, People that are upon ways and means, 
muſt not be nice, knight. A pretty piece of 
work you have made here! Thrown up the 
cards, with the game in your hands. 

Sir Geo. Why, pr'ythee, of what uſe wou'd 
Ius — 

Load. Uſe! of every uſe. Procure you 
the ſpankers, my boy. I have a broker, that 
in a twinkling, ſhall take off your bargain. 

Sir Geo. Indeed! 

Load. Indeed ! Ay, indeed. You fit down 
to hazard, and not know the chances! I'll 
call him back.—Holo, Transfer.—A pretty, 
little, buſy, buſtling—You may travel miles, 
before you will meet with his match. If 
there is one pound in the city, he will get it. 
He creeps, like a ferret, into their bags, and 
makes the yellow boys bolt again. 


Enter Transfer. 


Come hither, little Transfer ; what, man, 
our Minor was a little too haſty ; he did not 
underſtand trap: knows nothing of the 
game, my dear. 
Tranſ. What I ſaid, was to ſerve Sir 
George; as he ſeem'd——— 
Load. I told him ſo; well, well, we will 
take thy commodities, were they as many 
more. 
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But try, pr'ythee, if thou cou'dſt not 
procure us ſome of the ready, for preſent 
ſpending. 

Tranſ. Let me conſider. 

Ay. do, come: ſhuffle thy brains; 
never fear the baronet. To let a lord of 
lands want ſhiners ; tis a ſhame. 

Tranſ. I do recollect, in this quarter of 
the town, an old friend, that us d to do 
things in this way. 

Load. Who? 

Tranſ. Statute, the ſcrivener. 

Load. Slam me, but he has nick'd the 
chance. 

Tranſ. A hard man, maſter Loader ! 

Sir Geo. No matter. 

Tranſ. His demands are exorbitant. 

Sir Geo. That is no fault of ours. 

Load. Well ſaid, knight! 

. Tranſ. But to ſave time, I had better 
mention his terms. 

Load. Unneceſſary. 

Tranſ. Five per cent. legal intereſt. 

Sir Geo. He ſhall have it. 

Tranſ. Ten, the premium. 

Sir Geo. No more words. 

Tranſ. Then, as you are not of age, five 
more for enſuring your life. 

Load. We will give it. 

Tranſ. As for what he will demand for 
the riſque | 

Sir Geo. He ſhall be ſatisfy'd. 

E Tranſ. 
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Tranſ. You pay the attorney. 
1 Sir Ges. Amply, amply; Loader, diſpatch 

im. 

Load. There, there, little Transfer; now 
every thing 1s ſettled. All terms ſhall be 
comply'd with, reaſonable or unreaſonable. 
What, our principal is a man of honour. 
— Tr.] Hey, my knight, this is doing 

uſineſs. This pinch is a ſure card. 


Re-enter Transfer. 


FTranſ. I had forgot one thing. I am not 
the principal ; you pay the brokerage. | 

Load. Ay, ay; and a handſome preſent 
into the bargain, never fear. 

Tranſ. Enough, enough. 

Load. Hark'e, Transfer, we'll take the 
Birmingham hafts and Whitney wares. 

Tranſ. They ſhall be forthcoming. 
You would not have the hay, with the flints ? 

Load. Every pebble of em. The magi- 
ſtrates of the Baronet's borough are infirm 
and gouty. He ſhall deal them as new 
pavement. [Ex. Tr.] So, that's ſettled. I 
believe, knight, I can lend you a helping 
hand as to the laſt article. I know ſome 
traders that will truck : fellows with finery. 
Not commodities of ſuch clumſey convey- 
ance as old Transfer's. 
Sir Geo. Ycu ate obliging. 


Load. 
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Load. I'll do it, boy; and get you, into 
the bargain, a bonny auctioneer, that ſhall 
diſpoſe of 'em all in a crack. Exit. 


Enter Dick. 


Dick. Your uncle, fir, has been waiting 
ſome time. 

Sir Geo. He comes in a lucky hoar. Shew 
him in. [Ex. Dick.] Now for a lecture. My 
fituation ſha'n't fink my ſpirits, however. 
Here comes the muſty trader, running over 
with remonſtrances. I muſt banter the cit. 


Enter Richard Wealthy. 

R. Weal. So, fir, what, I ſuppoſe, this is 
a ſpice of your foreign breeding, to let your 
uncle kick his heels in your hall, whilſt 
your preſence chamber is crouded with 
pimps, bawds, and gameſters. 

Sir Geo. Oh, a proof of my reſpe&, dear 
nuncle. Would it have been decent now, 
nuncle, to have introduced you into ſuch 
company ? | 

R. Weal. Wonderfully confiderate ! Welk 
young man, and what do you think will be 
the end of all this? Here, I have received 
by the laſt mail, a quire of your draughts 
from abroad. I fee you are determin'd our 
neighbours ſhould taſte of your magaificence. 


Sir Geo. Yes, I think I did ſome credit to 
my country. 


E 2 R. Viral. 
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R. Weal. And how are all theſe to be 
paid ? 

Sir Geo. That I ſubmit to you, dear nun- 
cle. 
R. Weal. From me Not a ſouſe to 
keep you from the counter. 

Sir Geo. Why then let the ſcoundrels ſtay. 
It is their duty. I have other demands, debts 
of honour, which muſt be diſcharg'd. 

R. Neal. Here's a diabolical diſtinQion ! 
Here's a proſtitution of words Honour 
'Sdeath, that a raſcal, who has pick'd your 
pocket, ſhall have his crime gilded with the 
moſt ſacred diſtinction, and his plunder punc- 
tually paid, whilſt the induſtrious mechanic, 
who miniſters to your very wants, ſhall have 
his debt delay'd, and his demand treated as 
inſolent. 

Sir Geo. Oh ! a truce to this thread-bare - 
trumpery, dear nuncle. IE 

R. Weal. J confeſs my folly ; but make 
yourſelf eaſy ; you won't be troubled with 
many more of my viſits. I own I was weak 
enough to deſign a ſhort expoſtulation with 
you ; but as we in the city know the true 
value of time, I ſhall take care not to ſquan- 
der away any more of it upon you, 

Sir Geo. A prudent reſolution. 

R. Weal. One commiſſion, however, I 
can't diſpenſe with myſelf from executing. 
It was agreed between your father and 

me, 
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me, that as he had but one ſon and I one 
daughter | 

Sir Geo. Your gettings ſhould be added to 
his eſtate, and my couſin Margery and I 
ſquat down together in the comfortable ſtate 
of matrimony. | | 

R. Neal. Puppy! Such was our intention. 
Now his laſt will claims this contract. 

Sir Geo. Diſpatch, dear nuncle. 

R. Weal. Why then, in a word, ſee me 
here demand the execution. 

Sir Geo. What d'ye mean? For me to 
marry Margery ? Ty | 

R. Meal. I do. 

Sir Geo. What, moi-me ? 

R. Weal. You, you——Your anſwer, ay 
or no? — 

Sir Geo. Why then conciſely and briefly, 
without evaſion, equivocation, or further 
circumlocution, No. 

R. Weal. I am glad of it. 

Sir Geo. So aml. | 

R. Weal. But pray, if it wou'd not be too 
great a favour, what objections can you 
have to my daughter ? Not that I want to 
remove em, but merely out of curioſity, 
What objeCtions ? | | 

Sir Geo. None. I neither know her, have 
ſeen her, enquired after her, or ever intend it. 

R. Weal. What, perhaps, I am the ſtum- 
bling block ? 

Sir Geo. You have hit it. - 

E 3 *R. Weal 
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R. Weal. Ay, now we come to the point. 
Well, and pray 


Sir Geo. Why it is not ſo much a diſlike 
to your perſon, tho' that is exceptionable 
enough, but your profeſſion, dear nuncle, is 
an inſuperable obſtacle. 

R. Weal. Good lack ! And what harm has 
that done, pray? 

Sir Geo. Done! So ſtain'd, polluted, and 
tainted the whole maſs of your blood, thrown 
ſuch a blot on your ſcutcheon, as ten regu- 
lar ſucceſſions can hardly efface. 

R. Weal. The duce ! 

Sir Geo. And cou'd you now, conſiſtently 
with your duty as a faithful dian, re- 
commend my union with the daughter of a 
trader ? 

R. Weal. Why, indeed, I aſk pardon; I 
am afraid I did not weigh the matter as ma- 
turely as I ought. 

Sir Geo. Oh, a horrid, barbarous ſcheme ! 

R. Weal. But then I thought her having 
the honour to partake of the ſame fleſh and 
blood with yourſelf, might prove in ſome 
meaſure, a kind of fullers-carth, to ſcour 
out the dirty ſpots contracted by commerce. 

Sir Geo. Impoſlible ! 

R. Weal. Beſides, here it has been the 
practice even of peers. 

Sir Geo. Don't mention the unnatural in- 
tercourſe! Thank heavin, Mr. Richard 
Wealthy, my education has been in another 
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country, where I have been too well in- 
ſtructed in the value of nobility, to think of 
intermixing it with the offspring of a Bour- 
gois. Why, what apology cou'd I make to 
my children, for giving them ſuch a mo- 
ther ? 

R. Weal. I did not think of that. Then 
I muſt deſpair, I am afraid. 

Sir Geo. I can afford but little hopes. 
Tho', upon recollection Is the Griflette 
pretty ? 

R. Weal. A parent mzy be partial. She 
is thought ſo. | 

Sir Geo. Ah la jolie petite Bourgoiſe! Poor 
girl, I fincerely pity her. And I ſuppoſe, 
to procure her emerſion from the mercantile 
mud, no conſideration wou'd be ſpar'd. 

R. Weal. Why, to be ſure, for ſuch an 
honour, one wou'd ſtrain a point. 

Sir Geo. Why then, not totally to deſtroy 
your hopes, I do recolle& an edict in favour 
of Brittany; that when a man of diſtinction 
engages in commerce, his nobility is ſuffer'd 
to ſleep. 

R. Weal. Indeed ! | 

Sir Geo. And upon his quitting the con- 
tagious connexion, he is permitted to reſume 
his rank. 

R. Weal. That's fortunate. 

Sir Geo. So, nuncle Richard, if you will 
ſell out of the ſtocks, ſhut up your counting- 

houſe, 
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houſe, and quit St. Mary Ax for Groſvenor- 
ſquare—— 
R. Weal. What then ? 
Sir Geo. Why, when your rank has had 
time to rouſe itſelf, for I think your nobi- 
lity, nuncle, has had a pretty long nap, if 
the girl's perſon is pleaſing, and the pur- 
chaſe-money is adequate to the honour, I 
may in time be 2 upon to reſtore 
her to the right of her ſamily. 
R. Weal. Amazing condeſcenſion 
Sir Geo. Good- nature is my foible. But, 
upon my ſoul, I won'd not have gone fo far 
for any body elſe. 
R. Weal. I can contain no longer. Hear 
me, ſpendthrift, prodigal, do you know, 
that in ten days your whole revenue won't - 
urchaſe you a feather to adorn your empty 
Cad? —— 
Sir Geo. Hey dey, what's the matter now ? 
R. Weal. And that you derive every acre 
of your boaſted patrimony from your great 
uncle, a ſoap-boiler ! 
Sir Geo. Infamous aſperſion! 
R. Weal. It was his bags, the fruits of his 
- honeſt induſtry, that preſerv'd your lazy, 

beggarly n6bility, His wealth repair'd your 
tottering hall, from the ruins of which, even 
the rats had run. 

Sir Geo. Better our name had periſh'd ! 
Jnſupportable ! ſoap-boiling, uncle 2 
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R. Neal. Traduce a trader in a country 
of commerce! It is treaſon againſt the com- 
munity ;z and, for your puniſhment, I wou'd 
have you reſtor'd to the ſordid condition from 
whence we drew you, and like your pre- 
deceſſors, the Picts, ſtript, painted, and fed 
upon hips, haws, and blackberries. 

Sir Geo. A truce, dear haberdaſher. 

R. Weal. One pleaſure I have, that to this 
goal you are upon the gallop; but have a 
care, the ſword hangs but by a thread. 
When next we meet, know me for the ma- 
ſter of your fate. > _ LExa. 

Sir Geo. Inſolent mechanic! But that his 
Bourgois blood wou'd have ſoil'd my ſword— 


Enter Baron and Loader. 


Sir Vill. What is de matter? 

Sir Geo. A fellow here, upon the credit 
of a little affinity, has dar'd to upbraid me 
with being ſprung from a ſoap- boiler. ' 

Sir Will. Vat, you from the boiler of ſoap! 

Sir Geo. Me. 

Sir Will. Aha, begar, dat is anoder ting 
—And harka you, miſter monficur, ha 
how dare a you have d'affrontary— 

Sir Geo. How! © . | 

Sir Vill. De impertinence to fit down, 
Play wid me r 

ir Geo. What is this ? 

Sir Vill. A beggarly Bourgois vis-a-vis, a 
baron of twenty deſcents. 

Load. 
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Load. But baron—— 

Sir Vill. Bygar, I am almoſt aſham'd to 
win of ſuch a low, dirty—Give me my 
monies, and let a me never ſee your face. 

Load. Why, but baron, you miſtake this 
thing, I know the old buck this fellow prates 
about. 

Sir Will. May be. 

Load. Pigeon me, as true a gentleman as 
the grand ſignior. He was, indeed, a good- 
natur'd, obliging, friendly fellow; and being 
a great judge of ſoap, tar, and train-oil, he 
us'd to have it home to his houſe, and fell it 
to his acquaintance for ready money, to ſerve 
them. g 

Sir Will. Was dat all? 

Load. Upon my honour. 

Sir Will. Oh, dat, dat is anoder ting. By- 
gar I was afraid he was negotiant. 

Load. Nothing like it. 


Enter Dick. 


Deck. A gentleman to enquire for Mr. 
Loader. 

Load. I come—A pretty ſon of a bitch, 
this baron! pimps for the man, picks his 
pocket, and then wants to kick him out of 
company, becauſe his uncle was an oil-man. 

| [ Exit. 

Sir Will. I beg pardon, chevalier, I was 
miſtake. 
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Sir Geo. Oh, don't mention it ; had the 


flam been fact, your behaviour was natural 
enough. 


Enter Loader. 
Load. Mr. Smirk, the auctioneer. 
Sir Geo. Shew him in, by all means. 
[Exit Loader. 
Sir Vill. You have affair. | 


Sir Geo. If you'll walk into the next room, 
they will be finiſhed in five minutes. 


Enter Loader, with Shift as Smirk. 


Load. Here, maſter Smirk, this is the 
gentleman. Hark'e, knight, did I not tell 
ou, old Moll was your mark? Here ſhe 
ba brought you a pretty piece of man's meat 
already ; as ſweet as a noſegay, and as ripe 
as a cherry, you rogue. Diſpatch him, mean 
time we'll manage the girl. [ Exif. 

Smirk. You are the principal. 

Sir Geo, Even ſo. I have, Mr. Smirk, 
ſome things of a conſiderable value, which 
J want to diſpoſe of immediately. 

Smirk. You have? | 

Sir Geo. Could you aſſiſt me? 

Smirk. Doubtleſs. 

Sir Geo. But directly? 

Smirk. We have an auction at twelve. III 
add your cargo to the catalogue. 

Sir Geo. Can that be done? 


Smirh, 
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Smirk. Every day's practice: it is for the 
credit of the fale. Laſt week, amongſt the 
valuable effects of a gentleman, going abroad, 
I fold a choice collection of china, with a 
curious ſervice of plate; though the real 
party was never maſter of above two Delft 
diſhes, and a dozen of pewter, in all his 
life. 
Sir Geo. Very artificial. But this muſt be 
conceal'd. : 

Smirk. Bury'd here. Oh, many an ai- 
grette and ſolitaire have I fold, to diſcharge 
a lady's play-debt. But then we muſt know 
the parties ; otherwiſe it might be knockt 
down to the huſband himſelf. Ha, ha 
Hey ho! 

Sir Geo. True. Upon my word, your pro- 
feſſion requires parts. ; 
Smirk, No body's more. Did you ever 
hear, Sir George, what firſt brought me 
into the buſineſs ? | 

Sir Geo. Never. | 

Smirk. Quite an accident, as I may ſay. 
You muſt have known my predeceſſor, Mr. 
Prig, the greateſt man in the world, in his 
way, ay, or that ever was, or ever will be; 
quite a jewel of a man; he would touch you 
up a lot; there was no reſiſting him. He 
wou'd force you to bid, whether you wou'd 
or no. I ſhall never ſee his equal. 

Sir Geo. You are modeſt, Mr. Smirk. 


7 Smirk. 
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Smirk. No, no, but his ſhadow. Far be 
it from me, to vie with that great man. But 
as I was ſaying, my predeceſſor, Mr. Prig, 
was to have a fale as it might be on a Satur- 
day. On Friday at noon, I ſhall never for- 
get the day, he was ſuddenly ſeiz'd with a 
violent cholic. He ſent for me to his bed- 
fide, ſqueez d me by the hand; Dear Smirk, 
ſaid he, what an accident! Yau know what 
is to-morrow ; the greateſt ſhew this ſea- 
ſon; prints, pictures, bronzes, butterflies, 
medals, and minionettes ; all the world will 
be chere; lady Dy Joſs, Mrs. Nankyn, the 
dutcheſs of Dupe, and every body at all: 
You ſee my ſtate, it will be impoſſible for 
me to mount. What can I do ?—lIt was not 
for me, you know, to adviſe that great man. 

Sir Geo. No, no. 

Smirk. At laſt, looking wiſhfully at me, 
Smirk, ſays he, d'you love me? Mr. Pri 
can you doubt it? Ill put it to the te 
ſays he; ſupply my place to- morrow.— 


I, eager to ſhew my love, raſhly and rapidly 
replied, I will. 


Sir Geo. That was bold. 

Smirk. Abſolute madneſs. But I had 
gone too far to recede. Then the point was, 
to prepare for the aweful occaſion. The firſt 
want that occurred to me, was a wig ; but 
this was too material an article to depend 
on my own judgment. I reſolved to conſult 
my friends. I told them the — 

car, 
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hear, gentlemen, what has happen'd; Mr. 
Prig, one of the greateſt men in his way, 
the world ever ſaw, or ever will, quite a 
jewel of a man, taken with a violent fit 
of the cholic ; to-morrow, the greateſt ſhew 
this ſeaſon ; prints, pictures, bronzes, but- 
terflies, medals, and minionettes ; every body 
in the world to be there; lady Dy Joſs, 
Mrs. Nankyn, dutcheſs of Dupe, and all 
mankind; it being impoſſible he ſhould 
mount, 1 have conſented to ſell——They 
ſtar'd—lIt is true, gentlemen. Now I ſhould 
be glad to have your opinions as to a wig. 
They were divided : ſome recommended a 
tye, others a bag: one mention'd a bob, but 
was ſoon over-rul'd. Now, for my part, I 
own, I rather inclin'd to the bag; but to 
avoid the imputation of raſhnefs, I reſolv'd 
to take Mrs. Smirk's judgment, my wife, a 
dear good woman, fine in figure, high in 
taſte, a ſuperior genius, and knows old china 
like a Nabob. | 


Sir Geo. What was her deciſion ? 

Smirk. I told her the caſe—My dear, you 
know what has happen'd. My good friend, 
Mr. Prig, the greateſt man in the world, in 
his way, that ever was, or ever will be, quite 
a jewel of a man, a violent fit of the cholic 
the greateſt ſhew this ſeaſon, to-mor- 
row, pictures, and every thing in the world ; 
all the world will be there : now, as it is 


impoſſihle he ſhould, I mount in his * 
| You 
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You know the importance of a wig ; I have 
alk'd my friends—ſome recommended a tye, 
others a bag—what is your opinion ? Why, 

to deal freely, Mr. Smirk, ſays ſhe, a tye 
for your round, regular, ſmiling face would 
be rather too formal, and a bag too boyiſh, 
deficient in dignity for the ſolemn occaſion ; 
were I worthy to adviſe, you ſhould wear a 
ſomething between hoth.— I'll be hang'd, if 
you don't mean a major. I jumpt at the 
hint, and a major it was. 

Sir Geo. So, that was fixt. 

Smirk. Finally. But next day, when I 
came to mount the roſtrum, then was the 
tryal. My limbs ſhook, and my tongue 
trembled. The firſt lot was a chamber- 
utenſil, in Chelſea china, of the pea-green 
pattern. It occaſioned a great laugh ; but I 
got thro' it. Her grace, indeed, gave me 
great encouragement. I overheard her whiſ- 
per tolady Dy, Upon my word, Mr. Smirk 
does it very well. Very well, indeed, Mr. 
Smirk, addreſſing herſelf to me. I made an 
acknowledging bow to her grace, as in duty 
bound. But one flower flounced involunta- 
rily from me that day, as I may ſay. I re- 
member, Dr. Trifle call'd it enthuſiaſtic, and 
4 op it a preſage of my future great- 
neſs, 

Sir Geo, What was that ? 

Smirk. Why, fir, the lot was a Guido; a 
ſingle figure, a marvellous fine performance L 
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well preſerv'd, and highly finiſh'd. It ſtuck 
at five and forty; I, charm'd with the pic- 
ture, and piqu'd at the people, A going for 
five and forty, no body more than five and 
— Pray, ladies and gentlemen, look 


at this piece, quite fleſh and blood, and only 


wants a touch from the torch of Prometheus, 
to ſtart from the canvaſs and fall a bidding. 
A general plaudit enſu'd, I bow'd, and in 
three minutes knock'd it down at fixty-three, 
ten. 

Sir Geo. That was a ſtroke at leaſt equal 
to your maſter. 

Smirk. O dear me! You did not know the 
great man, alike in every thing. He had as 
much to ſay upon a ribbon as a Raphael. 
His manner too was inimitably fine. I re- 
member, they took him off at the play- 
houſe, ſome time ago; pleaſant, but wrong. 
Public characters ſhou'd not be ſported with 
hey are ſacred But we loſe time. 

Sir 332 „ in the lobby, on the table, 

will find the particulars. 

78 . We ſhall fee you. There will be a 
world of company. I ſhall pleaſe you. But 
the great nicety of our art is, the eye. Mark 
how mine ſkims round the room. Some bid- 
ders are ſhy, and only advance with a nod ; 
but I nail them. One, two, three, four, 
five. You will be ſurpris d— Ha, ha, ha,— 
heigh ho! [Exit. 
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. 
Enter Sir George and Loader. 
Sir George. 


Moſt infernal run. Let's ſee, Pulli 
out a card. Loader a thouſand, the 


Baron two, Tally——Enough to beggar a 


banker. Every ſhilling of Transfer's ſupply 
exhauſted ! nor will even the fale of my 
moveables prove ſufficient to diſcharge my 
debts. Death and the devil ! In what a com- 
plication of calamities has a few days plung'd 
me! And no reſource ? 

Load. Knight, here's old Moll come to 
wait on you ; ſhe has brought the tid-bit I 
ſpoke of. Shall I bid her ſend her in? 

Sir Geo. Pray do. [Exit Loader. 


Enter Mrs. Cole and Lucy. 


Mrs. Cole. Come along, Lucy. You baſh+ 
ful baggage, I thought I had filenc'd your 
ſcruples. Don't you remember what Mr. 
Squintum faid? A woman's not worth ſav- 
ing, that won't be guilty of a ſwinging fin; 
for then they have matter to repent upon. 


Here, your honour, I leave her to your ma- 
. F nagement. 
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nagement. She is young, tender, and timid 
does not know what is for her own good: 
but your honour will ſoon teach her. I 
wou'd willingly ſtay, but I muſt not loſe the 
lecture. Exit. 

Sir Geo. Upon my credit, a fine figure! 
Aukward——Can't produce her publicly as 
mine ; but ſhe will do for private amuſement 
Will you be ſeated, mils ? Dumb ! 
quite a picture! She too wants a touch of 
the Promethean torch—Will you be ſo kind, 
Ma'am, to walk from your frame and take 
a Chair Come, pr'ythee, why ſo coy? 
Nay, I am not very adroit in the cuſtom of 
this country. I ſuppoſe I muſt conduct you 
Come, mils. 

Lucy. O, fir. ' 

Sir Geo. Child! 

Lucy. If you have any humanity, ſpare 
me. 
Sir Geo. In tears! What can this mean? 
Artifice. A project to raiſe the price, I ſup- 
poſe. Look'e, my dear, you may fave this 
piece of pathetic for another occaſion. Tt 
won't do with me; I am no novice——9o, 
child, a truce to your tragedy, I beg. 

Lucy. Indeed you wrong me, fir; indeed 
you do. 55 
Sir Geo. Wrong you ! how came you here, 

and for what purpoſe ? 


Lucy. 
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Lucy. A ſhameful one. I know it all, and 
yet believe me, fir, I am innocent. 

Sir Geo. Oh, I don't queſtion that. Your 
pious patroneſs is a proof of your innocence. 

Lucy. What can I ſay to. gain your credit? 
And yet, fir, ſtrong as appearances are againſt 
me, by all that's holy, you ſee me here, a 
poor diſtreſt, involuntary victim. | 

Sir Geo. Her ſtyle's above the common 
claſs; her tears are real.—Riſe, child. Ho 
the poor creature trembles ! 

Lucy. Say then I am ſafe. 

Sir Geo. Fear nothing. 

Lucy. May heaven reward you. I can- 
not. 

Sir Geo. Pr'ythee, child, collect yourſelf, 
and help me to unravel this myſtery. You 
came hither-willingly? There was no force? 

Lucy. None. 

Sir Geo. You know Mrs. Cole. 

Lucy. Too well. | 

Sir Geo. How came you then to truſt 
her ? 

Lucy. Mine, fir, is a tedious, melancholy 
tale. 

Sir Ges. And artleſs too? 

Lucy. As innocence. 

Sir Geo. Give it me. 

Lucy. It will tice you. 

Sir Geo. Not if it be true. Be juſt, and 
you will find me generous, 


F 2 Lucy. 
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Lucy. On that, fir, I rely'd in venturing 
hither. | 

Sir Geo. You did me juſtice. Truſt me 
with all your ſtory. If you deſerve, depend 
upon my protection. 

. Some months ago, fir I, was con- 

ſider'd as the joint heireſs of a reſpectable, 
wealthy merchant ; . dear to my friends, 


happy in my proſpects, and my father's fa- 


vourite. 

Sir Geo. His name. 

Lucy. There you muſt pardon me. Un- 
kind and cruel tho' he has been to me, let me 
diſcharge the duty of a daughter, ſuffer in 
filence, nor bring reproach on him who gave 
me being. 

Sir Geo. I applaud your piety. 

Lucy. At this happy period, my father, 
judging an addition of wealth muſt bring an 
increaſe of happineſs, reſolved to unite me 
with a man, ſordid in his mind, brutal in 
his manners, and riches his only recom- 
mendation. My refuſal of this ill-ſuited 
match, tho' mildly given, enflamed my fa- 
| ther's temper, naturally choleric, alienated 
his affections, and baniſh'd me his houſe, 
diſtreſt and deſtitute. 

Sir Geo. Wou'd no friend receive you ? 

Lucy. Alas, how few are friends to the 
unfortunate! Beſides, I knew, fir, ſuch a 
ſtep wou'd be confider'd by my father, as an 


appeal 
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appeal from his juſtice. I therefore retir'd 
to a remote corner of the town, truſting, as 
my only advocate, to the tender calls of na- 
ture, in his cool, refleting hours. 

Sir Geo. How came you to know this wo- 
man? 

Lucy. Accident plac'd me in a houſe, the 
miſtreſs of which profeſs'd the ſame princi- 
ples with my infamous conductreſs. There, 
as enthuſiaſm is the child of melancholy, I 
caught the infection. A conſtant attendance 
on their aſſemblies procured me the acquaint- 
ance of this woman, whoſe extraordinary 
zeal and devotion firſt drew my attention and 
confidence. I truſted her with my ſtory, 
and in return, receiv'd the warmeſt invita- 
tion to take the protection of her houſe, 
This I unſortunately accepted. 

Sir Geo. Unfortunately indeed! 

Lucy. By the decency of appearances, I 
was ſome time impoſed upon. But an accident, 
which you will excuſe my repeating, re- 
veal'd all the horror of my fituation. I will 
not trouble you with a recital of all the arts 
us d to ſeduce me: Happily they hitherto 
have fail'd. But this morning I was ac- 
quainted with my deſtiny; and no other 
election left me, but immediate compliance, 
or a jail. In this deſperate condition, you 
cannot wonder, fir, at my chooſing rather 


to rely on the generoſity of a gentleman, than 
73 the 
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the humanity of a creature inſenſible to pity, 
and void of every virtue. 

Sir Geo. The event ſhall juſtify your 
choice. You have my faith and honour for 
your ſecurity. For tho' I can't boaſt of my 
own goodneſs, yet I have an honeſt feeling 
for afflicted virtue; and however unfaſhion- 
able, a ſpirit that dares afford it protection. 
Give me your hand. As ſoon as | have diſ- 
patch'd ſome preſſing buſineſs here, J will 
lodge you in an aſylum, ſacred to the di- 
ſtreſſes of your ſex; where indigent beauty 
is guarded from temptations, and deluded 
innocence reſcy'd from infamy. [Exeunt. 


Eurer Shift. 


Zooks, I have toil'd- like a horſe ; quite 
tir'd, by Jupiter. And what ſhall I get for 
my pains? The old fellow here talks of 
making me eaſy for life. Eaſy! And what 
does he mean by eaſy? He'll make me an 
exciſe-man, I ſuppoſe, and ſo with an ink- 
horn at my button-hole and a taper ſwitch 
in my hand, I ſhall run about gauging of 
beer-barrels. No, that will never do. This 
lad here is no fool. Foppiſh, indeed. He 
does-not want parts, no, nor principles nei- 
ther. I overheard his ſcene with the girl. 
I think I may truſt him. I have a great mind 
to venture it. It is a ſhame. to have him 

EY dup'd 
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dup'd by this old don. It muſt not be. III 
in and unfold—Ha !-—Egad I have a thought 
too, which if my heir apparent can execute, 
I ſhall ſtill lie conceal'd, and perhaps, be 
rewarded on both ſides. 
I have it, —'tis engender'd, piping hot. 
And now, Sir Knight, I'll match you with 
a plor. [ Exit. 


Enter Sir William and Richard Wealthy. 


R. Weal. Well, I ſuppoſe, by this time, 
you are fatisfied what a ſcoundrel you have 
brought into the world, and are ready to 
finiſh your foolery. 

Sir Vill. Got to. the cataſtrophe, good 
brother. 

R. Weal. Let us have it over then. 

Sir Vill. J have already alarmed all his 
tradeſmen. I ſuppoſe we ſhall ſoon have 
him here, with a legion of bailiffs and con- 


ſtables ——Oh, you have my will about 
you ? 


R. Weal. Yes, yes. 
Sir Vill. It is almoſt time to produce it, 
or read him the clauſe that relates to his re- 
Jecting your daughter. That will do his 
u 


neſs. But they come. I muſt return to 
my character. 


F 4 


Enter 
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Enter Shift. 


Shift. Sir, fir, we are all in the wron 
box; our ſcheme is blown up; your ſon has 


detected Loader and Tally, and is playing the 
very devil within. 


Sir Will. Oh, the bunglers ! 4 * 
Shift. Now for it, — 


Enter Sir George, driving in Leader and 
| another. 


Sir Geo. Raſcals, robbers, that like the 
Jocuſt, mark the road you have taken, by 
the ruin and deſolation you leave behind 

ou. 
, Load. Sir George | 

Sir Geo. And can youth, however cautious, 
be guarded againſt ſuch deep-laid complicated 
villany ? Where are the reſt of your diabolical 
cm your auctioneer, uſurer, and——O 


fir, are you here? | am glad you have 
not eſcaped us, however. 


Sir Will. What de devil is de matter ? 

Sir Geo. Your birth, which I believe an 
impoſition, preſerves you, however, from the 
diſcipline thoſe rogues have receiv'd. A ba- 
ron, a nobleman, a ſharper! O ſhame! It 1s 
enough to baniſh all confidence from the 
world. On whoſe fan can we rely, when 


thole, 
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thoſe, whoſe honour is held as ſacred as an 
oath, unmindful of their dignity, deſcend 
to rival pick-pockets in their infamous arts 
What are theſe? | pulls out dice] pretty 
implements, the fruits of your leiſure 
hours! They are dexterouſly done. You 
have a fine mechanical turn.—Dick, ſecure 
the door. 


Mrs. Cole, ſpeaking as entering. 


Mrs. Cole. Here I am, at laſt. Well, and 
how is your honour, and the little gentlewo- 
man ?—Bleſs me! what is the matter here? 

Sir Geo. I am, Madam, treating your 
friends with a cold collation, and you are 
opportunely come for your ſhare. The little 
tlewoman is ſafe, and in much better 
ds than you deſigned her. Abominable 


han 
hypocrite! Who tottering under the load 
of irreverent age, and infamous diſeaſes, 
inflexibly proceeds in the practice of every 
vice, impiouſly proſtituting the moſt ſacred 
inſtitutions to the moſt infernal purpoſes. 


Mrs. Cole. I hope your honour 
Sir Geo. Take her away. As you have 
been ſingular in your penitence, you ought 
to be diſtinguiſh'd in your penance ; which, 
I promiſe you, ſhall be moſt publickly and 
plentifully beſtow'd. [Exit Cole. 


Enter 
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Enter Dick. 


Dick. The conſtables, fir. 

Sir Geo. Let them come in, that I may 
conſign theſe gentlemen to their care. [To 
Sir Will.] Your letters of nobility you will 
produce in a court of juſtice. Tho', if I 
read you right, you are one of thoſe indigent, 
itine ant nobles of your own creation, 
which our reputation for hoſpitality draws 
| hither in ſhoals, to the ſhame of our un- 
derſtanding, the impairing of our fortunes, 
and when you are truſted, the betraying of 
our deſigns. Officers, do your duty. 

Sir Will. Why, don't you know me ? 

Sir Geo. Juſt as I gueſs'd. An impoſtor, 
He has recover'd the free uſe of his tongue 
already. 

Sir Will, Nay, but George. 

Sir Geo. Inſolent familiarity ! away with 
him. | 

Sir Will. Hold, hold, a moment. Bro- 
ther Richard, ſet this matter to rights. 

R. Weal. Don't you know him? 

Sir Geo. Know him! The very queſtion 
is an affront. 

R. Weal. Nay, I don't wonder at it. "Tis 
your father, you fool. 

Sir Geo. My father! Impoflible ! 


Sir Mill. That may be, but tis true. Fa 
Is 
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Sir Geo. My father alive! Thus let me 
greet the bleſſing. 

Sir Vill. Alive! Ay, and I believe I ſhan't 
be in a hutry to die again. 

Sir Geo. But, dear fir, the report of your 
death——and this diſguiſe to what 

Sir Will. Don't aſk any queſtions. Vour 
uncle will tell you all. For my part, I am 
ſick of the ſcheme. 

R. Weal. I told you what would come of 
your politics. ed 

Sir Will. You did ſo. But if it had not 
been for thoſe clumſy ſcoundrels, the plot 
was as good a plot ——O George, ſuch diſ- 
coveries I have to make. Within I'll un- 
ravel the whole. 

Sir Geo. Perhaps, fir, I may match em. 

Shift. Str. [ Pulls him by the ſleeve. 

Sir Geo. Never fear. It is impoſſible, gen- 
tlemen, to determine your fate, till this mat- 
ter is more fully explain'd ; till when, keep 
em in ſafe cuſtody. Do you know them, 
fir ? 

Sir Will. Yes, but that's more than they 
did me. I can cancel your debts there, and, 
I believe, prevail on thoſe gentlemen to re- 
fund too——But you have been a ſad pro- 
fligate young dog, George. | 

Sir Geo. I can't boaſt of my goodneſs, fir, 


but I think I could produce you a proof, that 
J am not ſo totally deſtitute of 


Sir 
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Sir Will. Ay! Why then pr'ythee do. 

Sir Geo. I have, fir, this day, reſiſted a 
temptation, that greater pretenders to mo- 
rality might have yielded to. Bat I will 
truſt myſelf no longer, and muſt crave your 
interpoſition and proteCtion. 

Sir Will. To what? 

Sir Geo. I will attend you with the ex- 
planation in an inſtant. Exit. 

Sir Will. Pr'ythee, Shift, what does he 
mean ? 

Sbrft. I believe I can gueſs. 

Sir Vill. Let us have it. 

Shift. I ſuppoſe the affair I overheard juſt 
now, a prodigious fine elegant girl, faith ; 
that, diſcarded by her family, for refuſing 
to marry her grand-father, fell into the hands 
of the venerable lady you ſaw, who being 
the kind caterer for your ſon's amuſements, 
brought her hither. for a purpoſe obvious 
enough. But the young gentleman, touch'd 
with her ſtory, truth and tears, was con- 
verted from the ſpoiler of her honour, to 
the protector of her innocence. 

Sic Hill. Look'e there, brother, did not 
I tell you that George was not ſo bad at the 
bottom 

R. Meal. This does indeed atone for half 
the——But they are here. 


Entes 
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Enter Sir George and Lucy. 


Sir Geo. Fear nothing, madam, you may 

ſafely rely on the —— 

Lucy. My father ! 

R. Weal. Lucy! 

Lucy. O, fir, can you forgive your poor 
diſtreſt unhappy girl? You ſcarce can gueſs 
how hardly I've been us'd, fince my baniſh- 
ment from your paternal roof. Want, pin- 
ing want, Lak and ſhame, have been my 
conſtant partners. 

Sir Will. Brother! 

Sir Geo. Sit! 

Lucy. Father ! 

R. Weal. Riſe, child, tis I muſt aſk thee 
forgiveneſs. Canſt thou forget the woes 
I've made thee ſuffer *? Come to my arms 
once more, thou darling of my age. What 
miſchief had my raſhneſs nearly compleated. 
Nephew, I ſcarce can thank you as I ought, 

but 

Sir Geo. I am richly paid, in being the 
happy inſtrument Yet, might I urge a 
wiſh 


R. Weal. Name it. 

Sir Geo. That you would forgive my fol- 
lies of to-day ; and, as I have been provi- 
dentially the occaſional guardian of your 

davghter's 
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daughter's honour, that you would beſtow 
on me that right for life. | 

R. Weal. That muſt depend on Lucy; 
her will, not mine, ſhall now dire& her 
choice—What ſays your father ? 

Sir Will. Me! Oh, Ill ſhew you in an 
inſtant. Give me your hands. There, chil- 


dren, now, you are join'd, and the devil take 
him that wiſhes to part you. 


Sir Geo. I thank you for us both. 

R. Weal. Happineſs attend you. 

Sir Will. Now, brother, I hope you will 
allow me to be a good plotter. All this was 
brought to bear by my means. 

Shift. With my aſſiſtance, I hope, you'll 
own, fir. 

Sir Will. That's true, honeſt Shift, and 
thou ſhalt be richly rewarded ; nay, George 
ſhall be your friend too. This Shift is an 
ingenious fellow, let me tell you, ſon. | 

Sir Geo. I am no ſtranger to his abilities, 
fir. But, if you pleaſe, we will retire. The 
various ſtruggles of this fair ſufferer require 

the ſoothing ſoftneſs of a fiſter's love. And 
now, fir, I hope your fears for me are over; 
for had I not this motive to reſtrain my 
follies, yet I now know the town too well 
to be ever its bubble, and will take care to 
preſerve, at leaſt, ok 


Some more eſtate, and principles, and wit, 
Than brokers, bawds, and gameſters ſhall think fit. 
SHIFT, 
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SHIFT, addreſſing himſelf to Sir George. 


And what becomes of your poor ſervant Shift ? 
Your father talks of lending me a lift— — 
A great man's promiſe, when his turn is ſery'd! 
Capons on promiſes wou'd ſoon be ſtary'd : 
No, on myſelf alone, Fl now rely: 
Gad I've a thriving traffic in my eye 
Near the mad manſions of Moorfields I'll bawl ; 
Friends, fathers, mothers, ſiſters, ſons, and all, 
Shut up your ſhops, and liſten to my call. 
With labour, toil, all ſecond means diſpenſe, 
And live a rent-charge upon Providence. 
Prick up your ears; a ſtory now I'll tell, | 


Which once a widow, and her child befel, 

I knew the mother, and her daughter well 

Poor, it is true, they were; but never wanted, 

For whatſoe'er they aſk'd, was always granted: 

One fatal day, the matron's truth was try'd, 

She wanted meat and drink, and fairly cry'd. 

[Child.] Mother, you cry! [Moth.] Oh, child, 
Pve got no bread. 

[Child.] What matters that? Why Providence an't 
dead 

With reaſon good, this truth the child might ſay, 

For there came in at noon, that very day, 

Bread, greens, potatoes, and a leg of mutton, 

A better ſure a table ne'er was put on: 

Ay, that might be, ye cry, with thoſe poor ſouls ; 

But we ne*er had a raſher for the coals. 

And d'ye deſerve it? How d'ye ſpend your days? 

In paſtimes, prodigality, and plays! 

Let's go ſte Foote ! ah, Foote's a precious limb! 

Oid-nick will ſoon a football make of him - 

or 
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For foremoſt rows in ſide-hoxes you ſhove, 
Think you to meet with ſide- boxes above? 
Where gigling girls and powder'd fops may ſit, 
No, you will all be cramm'd into the pit, 
And croud the houſe for Satan's benefit. 

Oh! what you ſnivel? well, do ſo no more, 
Drop, to atone, your money at the door, 

And, if I pleaſe, I'll give it to the poor. 
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uin revolutions in our art, 
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And lady Squab proclaim'd throughout the town, 

But in the following group let no man dare 

To claim a limb, nay, net a fingle hair : 
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Dramatis Perſons. 


Sir James ExLior, Mr. Davis. 


OLD Wir pine, the father, Mr. Cas TIE. 


Young WII Dina, Mr. Foors. 
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SCENE a Lodging. 
ound Wirpinc and PariLLion diſcovered, 
oung Wilding. 
ND Ki boy now, Papillion, perfectly 
* 4 equipp'd ? 
Nx — Perſonne mieux. Nobody 
Z. Wild. My figure? 
Pap. Fait a peindre. 
Z. Wild. My air? 
Pap. Libre. 
Z. Wild. My addreſs ? 
Pap. Pariſiene. 
Y. Wild. My hat firs eaſily under 
not like the draggled tail of my tatter* 


_—_ habit. 
p.. Ah, bien autre choſe. 


1 


7 PP) Why then, adieu, Alma Mater, and 


bien veniie, la ville de Londre ; farewell to the 
ſchools, and welcome the theatres ; preſidents, 
proctors, ſhort commons with long graces, muſt 
now give place to plays, bagnios, long tavern- 
bills with no graces at all. 

B Pap. 
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Pap. Ah, bravo, bravo! 

Y. Wild. Well but, my dear Papillion, you 
muſt give me the chart du paye: This towa is a 
new world to me; my provident papa, you 
know, would never ſuffer me near the ſmoak of 

ndon; and what can be his motive for per- 
mitting me now, I can't readily conceive. 

Pap. Ni moi. 

Y. Wild. | ſhall, however, take the liberty to 
conceal my arrival from him for a few days. 

Pap. Vous avez raiſon. 

. Wild. Well, my Mentor, and how am I to 

manage? direct m my road: where muſt I begin? 
but dur debate is, I ſuppoſe, of conſequence ? 

Pap. Vraiment. 

A Wild. How long have you left Paris, Pa- 

ion? 

* Twelve, dirteen year. 

Z. Wild. I can't compliment you upon your 
pr in Engliſh. 

ap. The accent is difficult. 

Z. Wild. But here you are at home. 

Pap. C'eſt vrai. 

Z. Wild. No ſtrangers to faſhionable places. 

Pap. O faite! 

2. Wild: Acquainted with 1 faſhionable 
figures of both ſexes. 

Pap. Sans doute. 

Z. Wild. Well then, open your lecture: And, 
d'ye hear, Papillion, as you 2 honour to 
be promoted from the mortifying condition of 
an humble valet, to the im charge of a 
private tutor, let us diſcard all diſtance between 
us: See me ready to ſlack my thirſt at your 
fountain of knowledge, my Magnus Apollo. 

2 —4 then ] diſcloſe my Helicon to my 
poeti 

. Yr Wild. 
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7. Wild. Hey, Papillion ! 

Pap. Sir? 

Y. Wild. Whatisthis? why, you ſpeak Engliſh! 
Pap. Without doubt. 

Z. Wild. But like a native 

Pap. To be ure. 

Z. Wild. And what am I to conclude from all 


this ? 
Ki ly thus, Sir : Whoever ſpeaks 
or”: Fn is 1 Engliſhman : I ſpeak pure 
_—_—_— ergo, I am an 3 There'sa 
categorical ſyllogiſm for jor, Minor, and 
Conſequence, What, Gy you think, Sir, that 
whilſt you was buſy at Oxford, I was idle? no, 
no, no. 
- Y. Wild. Well, Sir, but notwithſtanding your 
pleaſantry, I muſt have this matter explain'd. 
Pap. So you ſhall, my good Sir: but don't be 
in ſuch a hurry : You can't ſuppoſe I would give 
you the key, unleſs I meant you ſhould open 
the door. 
Y. Wild. Why then, prythee, unlock. 
Pap. Immediately. But, by way of entering 
upon my poſt as preceptor, ſuffer me firſt to 
give you a hint: You muſt not expect, Sir, to 
find here, as at Oxford, men appearing in their 
real characters; every body there, Sir, knows 
that Dr. Muſly is a fellow of Maudlin, and Tom 
Trifle a ſtudent of Chriſtchurch ; but this __ 
is one great comedy, in which not only the 
ciples, but frequently the perſons are feign "i | 
Z. Wild. A uſeful obſervation. 
Pap. Why now, Sir, at the firſt coffee-houſe 
I ſhall enter you, you will perhaps meet a man 
irom whoſe decent fable dreſs, placid counte- 
nance, inſinuating behaviour, ſhort ſword, with 
ne waiters civil addition of ++ a diſh of coffee 
B 2 for 
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for Dr. Julap,” you would ſuppoſe him to be 
a phyſician. 

Z. Wild. Well? 

Pap. Does not know diaſcordium from dia- 
culum. An abſolute French ſpy, conceal'd 
under the ſhelter of a huge medicinal perriwig. 

. Wild. Indeed! | 

Pap. A martial figure too, it is odds but you 
will encounter; from whoſe ſcars, title, dreſs, 
and addreſs, you would ſuppoſe to have had a 
ſhare in every action ſince the peace of the Py- 
renees : runner to a gaming-table, and bully to 
a bawdy-houſe. Battles, to be ſure, he has been 
in—with the watch ; and frequently a priſoner 
too—in the round-houſe. 

Z. Wild. Amazing : 

Pap. In ſhort, Sir, you will meet with law- 
yers who practiſe ſmuggling, and merchants 
who trade upon Hounſlow-heath ; reverend a- 
theiſts, right honourable ſharpers ; and French- 
men from the county of York. 

T. Wild. In the laſt lift, I preſume, you roll. 

Pap. Juſt my ſituation. 

Y. Wild. And pray, Sir, what may be your 
motive for this whimſical transformation ? 

Pap. A very harmleſs one, I promiſe you: 
I would only avail myſelf at the expence of 
folly and prejudice. 

Z. Wild. As how? 

Pap. Why, Sir Zut, to be better under- 
ſtood, I believe it will be neceſſary to give you a 
ſhort ſketch of the principal incidents of my life. 
2. Wild. Prithee do. 

Pap. Why then you are to know, Sir, that 
my former ſituation has been rather above my 
preſent condition, having once ſuſtained the dig- 
nity of ſub-preceptor to one of thoſe cheap rural 

| academies 
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academies with which our countyof York f is ſo 
plentifully ſtock' d. 

Z. Wild. But to the point: Why this diſguiſe ? 
why renounce your country ? 

Pap. There, Sir, you make a little miſtake; 
it was my country that renounc'd me. 

Y. Wild. Explain. 

Pap. In an inſtant, open quitting the ſchool, 
and firſt coming to town, I got recommended to 
the compiler of the Monthly ] Review. 

4. Wd, What, an author too ? 

Pap. Oh, a voluminous one : the whole re- 
gion of the belles lettres fell under my inſpec- 
tion; phyſic, divinity, and the mathematics, my 
miſtreſs manag' d herſelf. There, Sir, like an- 
other Ariſtarch, I dealt out fame and damnation 
at pleaſure. In obedience to the caprice and 
commands of my maſter, I have condemn'd 
books | never read, and applauded the fidelity of 
a tranſlation, without underſtanding one ſyllable 
of the original. 

Z. Wild. Ah! why I thought acuteneſs of diſ- 
cernment, and depth of knowledge, were ne- 
ceſſary to accompliſh a critic. 

Pap. Yes, Sir; but not a monthly one. Our 
method was very conciſe: We copy the title- 
page of a new book ; we never go any further : 
it we are order'd to praiſe it, we have at hand 
about ten words, which, ſcatter'd through as 
many periods, effectually does the buſineſs ; as, 
* laudable deſign, happy arrangement, ſpirited 
language,nervous ſentiment, elevationof thought, 
contluſive argument;“ if we are to decry, then 
we have, ©* unconnected, flat, falſe, illiberal ſtric- 
ture, reprehenſible, unnatural :** and thus, Sir, 
we pepper the author, and ſoon rid our hands of 


his work. | 
Z. Wild. 
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Z. Wild. A ſhort recipe. 

Pap. And yet, Sir, you have all the materials 
that are : Theſe are the arms with 
which we engage authors of every kind. Tous 
all ſubjects are equal; plays or ſermons, poetry 
or politics, muſic or midwifry, it is the ſame 


Y. Wild. How came you to reſign this eaſy 

2 ? 

ap. It would not anſwer. Notwithſtanding 
what we ſay, people will judge for themſelves ; 
our work hung upon hand, and all I could get 
from the publiſher was four ſhillings a-week, 
and my ſmall beer. Poor pittance ! 

Z. Wild. Poor indeed. 
> "x half- ſtarv d me! 0 

Z. Wild. What was next change? 

Pap. I was mb created to chooſe. Some 
would have had me turn player, and others me- 
thodiſt preacher ; but as I had no money to build 
me a tabernacle, I did not think it could anſwer ; 
and as to a player—whatever might happen to 
me, I was determin'd not to bring a diſgrace upon 
my family, and ſo I refolv*d to turn footman. 

Z. Wild. Wiſely reſolv'd. | 

Pap. Yes, Sir, but not ſo eaſily executed. 

1 Wild. No * n 

ap. Oh no, Sir. Many a weary ſtep have 
taken after a place: here | was too old, there 1 
was too young; here the laſt livery was too big, 
there it was two little; here I wag aukward, there 
] was - knowing; madam diſlik' d me at this 
houſe, her ladyſhip's woman at the next: So 
that I was as much puzzled to find out a place, 
as the great Cynic philoſopher to diſcover a man. 
In ſhort, I was quite in a ſtate of deſpair, when 
Chance threw an old friend in my way that quite 
retriev'd my affairs. . Wild. 
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Z. Wild. who might he be ? 

Pap. A little bit of a Swiſs genius, who had 
been French uſher with me at the ſame ſchool 
in the country. I open'd my melancholy ſtory 
to him, over three pennyworth of beef - a la- 
mode, in a cellar in St. Ann's. My little foreign 
friend purs'd up his lanthorn jaws, and with a 
ſnrug of contempt, ** Ah, maitre Jean, vous 
n*avez pas la politique; you have no fineſſe: to 
trive here you muſt ſtudy the folly of your own 

* How, Monſieur fo Taiſez vous; 

Keep a your tongue ! autre foy! I teach you 

Fried. now I teach a you to forget Eng- 

liſh. Go vid me to my I vil give you 

pro den go preſent yourſelf to de ſame 

otels, de very ſame houſe ; you will find all de 

doors dat was ſhut in your face as footman An- 

glois, will fly open demſelves to a French valet 
de chambre.” | 

Z. Wild. Well, Papillion? | 
Pap. Gad, Sir, It t it was but an ho- 
neſt artiice, ſo I determin'd to follow my friend's 
advice. 

Z. Wild. Did it ſucceed ? | 
Pap. Better than tion: my tawuy face, 
long queiie, and broken Engliſh, was a pas par 
tout. Beſides, when I am out of place, this 
diſguiſe procures me many reſources. 

Z. Wild. As how? 

Pap. Why, at a pinch, Sir, I am either a 
teacher of tongues, a frizeur, a dentiſt, or a 
dancing-maſter ; theſe, Sir, are hereditary profeſ- 
ſions to Frenchmen. But now, Sir, to the the point: 
As you were pleas'd to be ſo candid with me, I 
was determin d to have no reſerve with you. 
You have ſtudy d books, I have ſtudy d men; you 
want advice, and I have ſome at your 1 4 

| * Wild. 


l 
| 
| 
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. Wild. Well, I'll be your cuſtomer. 

Pap. But guard my ſecret: if I ſhould be fo 
unfortunate to loſe your place, don't ſhut me 
out from every other. 

Y. Wild. You may rely upon me. 

Pap. In a few years I ſhall be in a condition 
to retire from buſineſs ; but whether I ſhall ſet- 
tle at my family-ſear, or paſs over to the conti- 
nent, is as yet undetermined. Perhaps, in gra- 
titude to the country, I may purchaſe a marqui- 
ſate near Paris, and ſpend the money I have got 
by their means, generouſly amongſt them. 

Z. Wild. A grateful intention. But let us 
ſally. Where do we open? 

Pap. Let us ſee—one o'clock—it is a fine 
day: the Mall will be crowded. 

Y. Wild. Alons. 

Pap. But don't ſtare, Sir : ſurvey every thing 
with an air of habit and indifference. 

Y. Wild. Never fear. 

Pap. But I would, Sir, crave a moment's 
audience, upon a ſubject that may prove very 
material to you. 

Y. Wild. Proceed. 

Pap. You will pardon my preſumption ; but 
you have, my good maſter, one little foible 
that I could wiſh you to correct. 

Y. Wild. What is it? | 

Pap. And yet it is a pity too, you do it ſo 
very well. 

Z. Wild. Prithee be plain. | 

Pap. You have, Sir, a lively imagination, 
with a moſt happy turn for invention. 

Z. Wild. Well. 

Pap. But now and then in your narratives you 
are hurry'd, by a flow of ſpirits, to border upon 
the — a little given to the wee 

Z. Vi 


— 
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Z. Wild. I underſtand you: what, I am ſome- 
what ſubject to lying. 

Pap Oh, pardon me, Sir; I don't ſay that; 
no, no, only a little apt to embelliſh; that's all. 
To be ſure it is a fine gift; that there is no diſ- 
puting: but men in general are ſo ſtupid, ſo ri- 
gorouſly attach'd to matter of fact And yet 
this talent of yours is the very ſoul and ſpirit of 
poetry; and why it ſhould not be the ſame in 
proſe, I can't for my life determine. 

Y. Wild. You would adviſe me, then, not to 
be quite ſo poetical in my proſe? 

Pap. Why, Sir, if you would deſcend a little 
to the grovelling comprehenſion of the million, 
I think it would be as well. 

Z. Wild. Il think of it. 

Pap. Beſides, Sir, in this town people are more 
ſmoaky and ſuſpicious. Oxford, you know, is 
the ſeat of the muſes, and a man is naturally per- 
mitted more ornament and garniture to his con- 
verſation than they will allow in this latitude. 

Z. Wild. I believe you are right. But we ſhall 
be late. D'ye hear me, Papillion: if at any 
time you find me growing too poetical, give me 
a hint; your advice ſhan't be thrown away. 

[ Exit. 

Pap. I wiſh it may*at ; but the diſeaſe is too 
rooted to be quickly remov'd. Lord, how I 
have ſweat for him! yet he is as unimbarraſſed, 
eaſy, and fluent, all the time, as if he really be- 
liev*d what he ſaid. Well, to be ſure he is a great 
maſter ; it is a thouſand pities hi genius could 
not be converted to ſome public ſervice: 1 think 
the government ſhould employ him to anſwer 
the Bruſſels Gazette. I'll be nang'd if he is not 
too many for Monſieur Maubert, at his own 
weapons. Exit. 

C SCENE 
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SCENE the Park. 


Euler Miſs GxanTHAM and Miſs GoprREyY, and 
Servant. 


Miſs Crantbam. John, let the chariot go round 
to Spring-Gardens, for your miſtreſs and I ſhall 
call at Lady Bab's, Miſs Arabella Allnight's, the 
counteſs of Crumple's, and the tall man's, this 
morning. My dear Miſs Godfrey, what trouble 
I have had to get you out! why, child, you are 
as tedious as a long mourning. Do you know 
now, that of all places of public rendezvous I 
honour the Park? forty thouſand million of 
times preferable to the play - houſe! Don't you 
think ſo, my dear! 

Miſs Godfrey. They are both well in their way. 

M. Gr. Way! why the purpoſe of both is the 
ſame; to meet company, i'n't it? what, d'ye 
think I go there for the plays, or come here for 
the trees? ha, ha! well, that is well enough. 
But. © Gemini! I beg a million of pardons : 
You are a prude, and have no reliſh for the little 
innocent liberties with which a fine woman may 
indulge herſelf in public. 

M. God. Liberties in public! 

M. Gr. Yes, child; ſuch as encoring a ſong 
at an opera, interrupting a play in a critical 
ſcene of diſtreſs, hallowing to a pretty fellow 
croſs the Mall, as loud as if you were calling a 

coach. Why, do you know now, my dear, that 
dy a lucky ſtroke in dreſs, and a few high airs 
of my own making, I have had the for- 
tune to be gaz'd at and followed by as great a 
creud, on a Sunday, as if I was the Tripoli am- 
baſiador ? 


M. Ged. 
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M God. The good fortune, Ma'am ! Surely, 
the wiſh of every decent woman is to be unno- 
tic'd in public. 

M. Gr. Decent! oh, my dear queer creature, 
what a phraſe have you found out for a woman 
of faſhion! Decency is, child, a mere bourgois 
plebeian quality, and fit only for thoſe who pay 
court to the world, and not for us to whom the 
world pays court. Upon my word, you muſt 
enlarge your ideas: you are a fine girl, and we 
muſt not have you loſt ; I'll undertake you my- 
ſelf. But, as I was ſaying Pray, my dear, 
what was [ ſaying ? 

M Gad. I profeſs I don't recollect. 

M. Gr. Hey !—Oh, ay, the park. One great 
reaſon for my loving the Park is, that one has ſo ' 
many opportunities of creating connections. 

M. God. Ma'am ! 

M. Gr. Nay, don't look grave. Why, do you 
know that all my male friendſhips are form'd in 
this place ? 

M. God. It is an odd ſpot : But you muſt par- 

don me if I doubt the poſſibility. 

M. Gr. Oh, I will convince you in a moment; 
for here ſeems to be coming a good ſmart figure 
that I don't recollect. I will throw our a lure. 

M. God. Nay, for Heaven's fake! 

M. Gr. I am determin'd, child: that is 
M. God. You will excuſe my withdrawing. 
M. Gr. Oh, pleaſe yourſelf. my dear. 

CExit Miſs Godfrey. 


Euter YounG * with Pa ILL IO. 


Z. Wild. Your ladyſhip's handkerchief, Ma' am. 
M Gr. | am, Sir, concern'd at the trouble 
Z. Wild. A moſt happy incident for me, Ma- 
dam; as Chance has given me an honour in one 
| G 2 lucky 
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lucky minute, that the moſt diligent attention 
has not been able to procure for me in the whole 
tedious round of a revolving year. 

M. G. Is this meant to me, Sir? 

Z. Wild. To whom elſe, Madam? Surely, 
you {muſt have mark'd my reſpectful aſſiduity, 
my uninterrupted attendance; to plays, operas, 
balls, routs, and ridottas, I have purſued you 
like your ſhadow ; I have beſieg'd your door for 
a glimpſe of your exit and entrance, like a diſ- 
treſſed creditor, who has no arms againſt privi- 
lege but perſeverance. 

Pap. So, now he is in for it; ſtop him who 
can. 
Z. Wild. In ſhort, Madam, ever ſince I quit- 
ted America, which I take now to be about a 
year, I have as faithfully guarded, the live- long 
night, your ladyſhip's portal, as a centinel the 
powder-magazine ia a fortified city. 

Pap. Quitted America! well pull'd. 

M. Gr. You have ſerv'd in America then? 
F. Vila. Full four years, Ma'am : and during 
that whole time, not a ſingle action of conſe- 
quence, but I had an opportunity to ſignalize 
myſelf ; and I think I may, without vanity, af- 
firm I did not miſs the occaſion. You have 
heard of Quebec. I preſume ? 

Pap. What the deuce is he driving at now ? 

Z. Wild. The project to ſurprize that place 
was thought a happy expedient, and the firſt 
mounting the breach a gallant exploit. There, 
indeed, the whole army did me jultice. 

M. Gr. | have heard the honour of that con- 
queſt attributed to another name. 

Y Wild. The mere taking the town, Ma'am. 
But that's a trifle : Sieges now a-days are re- 
duc'd to certainties; it is amazing how mi- 
nutely 
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nutely exact we, who know the buſineſs, are at 
calculation: For inſtance now, we will ſuppoſe 
the commander in chief, addteſſing himſelf to 
me, was to ſay, © Colonel, I want to reduce 
that fortreſs; what will be the expence? 
Why, pleaſe your highneſs, the reduction of 
that fortieſs will coſt you one thouſand and two 
lives, fixty-nioe legs, dittb arms, fourſcore frac- 
tures, with about twenty dozen of fleſh wounds.” 

M. Gr. And you ſhould be near the mark ? 

. Wild. To an odd joint, Ma'am. But, 
Madam, it is not to the French alone that my 
feats are confin'd : Cherokees, Catabaws, with 
all the Aws and Ees of the continent, have 
felt the force of my arms. 

Pap. This is too much, Sir. 

Z. Wild. Hands off! Nor am I leſs adroit at 
a treaty, Madam, than terrible in battle: To 
me we owe the friendſhip of the Five Nations, 
and I had the firſt honour of ſmoaking the pipe 
of peace with the Little Carpenter. 

M. Gr. And fo young! 

Y. Wild. This gentleman, though a French- 
man and an enemy, I had the fortune to deli- 
ver from the Mohawks, whoſe priſoner he had 
been for nine years. He gives a moſt enter- 
taining account of their laws and cuſtoms : he 
ſhall preſent you with the wampum-belt, and a 
ſcalping-knife. Will you permit him, Madam, 
Juſt to give you a taſte of the military-dance, 
with a ſhort ſpecimen of their warhoop. 

Pap. For Heaven's ſake ! 

M. Gr. The place is too public. 

Z. Wild. In ſhort, Madam, after having ga- 
thered as many laurels abroad as would garniſh 
a Gothic cathedral at Chriſtmas, I returned to 
reap the harveſt of the well-fought field. Here 

it 
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it was my good fortune to encounter you : then 
was the victor vanquiſhed ; what the enemy 
could never accompliſh, your eyes in an inſtant 
atchiev*d ; prouder to ſerve here than command 
in chief elſwhere; and more glerious in wear- 
ing your chains, than in triumphing over the 
vanquiſh'd world. 

M. Gr. I have got here a moſt heroical 
lover: But I ſee Sir James Elliot coming, and 
muſt diſmiſs him. LAide Well, Sir, I accept 
the tendre of your paſſion, and may find a 
time to renew out acquaintance ; at preſent it 
is neceſſary we ſhoul . 

. Nag * Slave to 3 Rd I = but 
to © u.“ But may with 
the wlÞ. of your reſidence. * 

M. Gr. Sir? 

Y. Wild. Your place of abode ? 

M. Gr. Oh, Sir, you can't want to be ac- 
quainted with that; you who have a whole 
year ſtood centinel at my ladyſhip's portal. 

. Wild. Madam, I—I—I—— 

AL Gr. Oh, Sir, your ſervant. Ha, ha, ha! 
What, you are caught! Ha, ha, ha! Well, 
he has a moſt intrepid aſſurance. Adieu, my 
Mars. Ha, ha, ha | [ Exit. 

Pap. That laſt was an unlucky queſtion, Sir. 

Z. Wild. A little mal- a- propos, I muſt confeſs. 

Pap. A man ſhould have a good 
who deals much in this poetical proſe. . 

Z. Vila. Poh! Pll ſoon re-eſtabliſh my cre- 
dit. But I muſt _ who this girl is: Hark 

Papillion, could. not you contrive to pum 
8 = be footman=-l be there he of 1 
the name of his miſtreſs ? 

Pap. I will try. Exit. 
{Wilding retires to the back of the ſtage. 
| Enter 
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Enter Sir Jams ELLioT, and Servant. 


Sir James. Muſic and an Entertainment? 
Servant. Yes, Sir. 

Sir Ja. Laſt night, upon the water? 
Serv. Upon the water, laſt night. 

Sir Ja. Who gave it? 

Serv. That, Sir, I can't ſay. 


To them W1LDING. 


Y. Wild. Sir James Elliot, your moſt de v oted 

Sir Ja. Ah, my dear Wilding! you are 
welcome to town. | 

Y. Wild. You will pardon my impatience ; 
I interrupted you; you ſeem'd upon an inte- 
reſting ſubject. 

Sir Ja. Oh, an affair of gallantry. 

. Wild. Of what kind? "RR 

Sir Ja. A young lady regal'd laſt night 
her lover, on = Thames. * 

Z. Wild. As how? 

Sir Ja. A band of muſic in boats. 

Y. Wild. Were they good rmers ? 

Sir Ja. The beſt. Then conducted to Marble- 
hall, where ſhe found a magnificent collation. 

. Wild. Well order'd ? 

Sir Ja. With elegance. After ſupper a ball; 
and, to conclude the night, a firework. 

Z. Wild. Was the laſt well defign'd ? 

Sir 7a. Superb. 

Y. Wild. And happily executed ? 

Sir Ja. Not a ſingle faux pas. 

Z. Wild. And you don't know who gave it? 

Sir Ja. I can't even 

Z. Wild. Ha, ha, ha 
Sir Ja. Why do you laugh? 
Z. Wild. Ha, ha, ha! It was me. 


Ser 
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Sir Fa. You! 

Pap. You, Sir! 

Z Wild. Moi—me. 

Pap. So, ſo, ſo; he is enter'd ag-in. 

Sir Ja. Why, you are fortunate, to find a 
miſtreſs in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time. 

Z. Wild. Short! why, man, I have been in 
London theſe ſix weeks. 

Pap. O Lord, O Lord! 

Z. Wild. It is true, not caring to encounter 
my father, I have rarely ventur'd out but at 
nights. | 

Pap. I can hold no longer. Dear Sir! 

Y. Wild. Peace, puppy ! 

Pap. A curb to your poetical vein. 

Z. Wild. I ſhall curb your impertinence.— 
But fince the ſtory is got abroad I will, my 
dear friend, treat you with all the particulars. 

Sir Ja. I ſhall here it with pleaſure. —This 
is a lucky adventure : but he muſt not know 
he is my rival. [Afde.] 

Z. Hild. Why, Sir, between ſix and ſeven 
my goddeſs imbark'd, at Somerſet-ſtairs, in 
one of the companies barges, gilt and hung 
with damaſk, expreſly for the occaſion. | 

Pap. Mercy on us! 

7. Wild. At the cabin-door ſhe was accoſted 
by a beautiful boy, who, in the garb of a Cu- 
pid, paid her ſome compliments in verſe of my 
own compoſing: The conceits were pretty; 
alluſions to Venus and the ſea— the lady and 
the Thamts— no great matter; but, however, 
well-tim'd, and what was better, well taken. 

Sir Ja. Doubtleſs. | 

Pap. At what a rate he runs! 

Y. Wild. As ſoon as we had gain'd the center 
of the river, two boats, full of trumpets, French 

horns, 
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horns, and other martial muſic, ſtruck up their 
ſprightly ſtrains from the Surry-ſide, which were 
eccho'd by a ſuitable number of Jutes, flutes, 
and hautboys, from the oppoſite ſhore. In this 
ſtate, the oars keeping time, we majeſtically 
ſail'd along, till the arches of the New Bridge 
ve a paule, and an opportunity for an elegant 
ſert in Dreſden-china, by Robinſon. Here the 
clos'd, with a few favourite airs from 
Eliza, Tenducci, and the Mattei. 

Pap. Mercy on us! 

T. Wild. Oppoſite Lambeth I had prepar'd a 
naval engagement, in which Boſcawen's victo 
over the French was : the action was 
conducted by one of the commanders on that 
expedition, and not a ſingle incident omitted. 

Sir Ja. Surely you exaggerate a little. 

Pap. Yes, yes, this battle will fink him. 

Z. Wild. True to the letter, upon my honour, 
I ſha'n't trouble you with the repetition of our 
collation, ball, feu d'artifice, with the thouſand 
lictle incidental amuſements that chance or de- 
ſign produc'd: it is enough to know, that all 
that could flatter the ſenſes, fire the imagination, 
or gratify the expectation, was there produc'd 
in a laviſh abundance. 

Sir Fa. The ſacrifice was, I preſume, grateful 
to your deity. 

Y. Wild. Upon that ſubject you muſt pardon 
my ſilence. F 

Pap. Modeſt creature! 

Sir Fa. I wiſh you joy of your ſucceſs —For 
the preſent you will excuſe me. 

Z. Wild. Nay, but ſtay and hear the concluſion. 

Sir Ja. For that I ſhall ſeize another occa- 
ſton. IT Ee ON [ Exit. 

Pap. No rform'd, Sir. 

ap pe D ＋ Wild. 
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P R. 
. Wild. Yes, I think happily hit off. 

Pap. May I take the liberty to offer one 
queſtion ? 
„ 848. Freely, 

Pap. Pray, Sir, are you often viſited with theſe 
waking dreams ? 

Y. Wild. Dreams ! what doſt mean by dreams ? 

Pap. Theſe ornamental reveries, theſe frolics 
of fancy, which, in the judgment of the vul- 
gar, would be deem'd abſolute flames. 

Z. Wild. Why, Papillion, you have but a poor, 
narrow, circumſcribed genius. 

Pap. I muſt own, Sir, I have not ſublimi 
ſufficient to reliſh the full fire of your Pindaric 


. muſe. 


Y. Wild. No; a plebeian ſoul! But I will ani- 
mate thy clay : mark my example, follow my 
ſteps, and in time thou may'ſt rival thy inaſter. 

Pap. Never, never, Sir: I have not talent; 
to fight battles without blows, and give feaſts 
that don't coſt me a farthing. Beſides, Sir, to 
what purpoſe are all cheſe embelliſhments ? why 
tell che lady you have been in London a year ? 

Y. Wild. The better to plead the length, and 
conſequently the ſtrength of my paſſion. 

Pap. But why, Sir, a ſoldier ? 

Z. Wild. How little thou know'ſt of the ſex! 
What, I ſuppoſe thou would*ſt have me attack 
them in and figure, by a pedantic, claſ- 
fieal quotation, or a pompous parade of jargon 
from the ſchools. W har, doſt think that women 
are to be got like degrees! 

Pap. Nay, vir 

. Via. No, no; the ſcavoir vivre is the ſci- 
ence ior them; the man of war is their man: 
they n.uit be taken like towns, by lines of ap- 
proach, countericarps, angles, trenches, —_— 
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and covert-ways; then enter ſword in hand, pell- 
mell: oh, how they melt at the Gothic names 
of General Swappinback, Count Rouſoumouſky, 
Prince Montecuculi, and Marſhal Fuſtinburgh ! 
Men may ſay what they will of their Ovid, their 
Petrarch, and their Waller, but Il undertake 
to do more buſineſs by the ſingle aid of the 
London Gazette, than by all the ſighing, dying, 
crying crotchets, that the whole race of rhymers 
have ever produc'd. 

Pap. Very well, Sir; this is all very lively; 
but remember the travelling pitcher: if you 
don't one time or other, under favour, lye your- 
ſelf into ſome confounded ſcrape, I will be con- 
tent to be hang'd. 

7. Wild. Do you think fo, Papillion ? — And 
whenever that happens, if I don't lye myſelf 
out of it again, why then I will be content to 
be crucify'd. And fo, along after the lady. 
er going out.) Zounds, here comes my 
| ! I muſt fly, Watch him, Papillion, and 
bring me word to the Cardigan. 


[ Exeunt ſeparately. 
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SCENE a Tavern. 


Younc WiLpinc and PariLLiow ing from 
Table. 


Young Wilding. 
AD, I had like to have run into the old 
gentleman's mouth. 
Pap. Ir is pretty near the ſame thing; for 1 
ſaw him join Sir James Elliot: fo your arrival 
is no longer a ſecret. 
T. Wild. Why then | muſt loſe my pleaſure, 
and you your preferment: I muſt ſubmit to 
the dull of a ſober family, and you to 
the cuſtomary duties of brufbing and powder- 
ing Burt I was fo flutter'd at meeting my fa- 
ther, that I forgot the fair: prythee who is ſhe ? 
Pap. There were two. 
. Wild. That I ſaw? | 
Pap. From her footman I learnt her name was 
Godfrey. 
Z. Wild. And her fortune? 
Pap. Immenſe. 
Z. Wild. Single, I hope? 
Pap. Certainly. 
J. Wild. Then will 1 have her. 
Pap. What, whether ſhe will or no? 
Z. Wild. Yes. 
Pap. How will you manage that? 


Y. Wild. 
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Y. Wild. By making it impoſſible for her to 
marry any one elſe. . 


Pap. I don't underſtand you, Sir. 

Z. Wild. Oh, I ſhall only have recourſe to 
that talent you ſo mightily admire. You will 
ſee, by the circulation of a few anecdotes, how 
ſoon I will get rid of my rivals. 

Pap. At the expence of the lady's reputation, 

haps. 

Peg. 2 That will be as it happens. 

Pap. And have you no qualms, Sir? 

Z. Wild. Why, where's the injury? 

Pap. No injury to ruin her fame 

Z. Wild. S 

Pap. How? 

Z. Wild. Turn tinker, and mend it myſelf. 

Pap. Which way ? 

Y. Wild. The old way ; ſolder it by marriage : 
2 you know, is the modern ſalve for every 
ore. 


Enter WAIT ER. 


Wiit. An elderly gentleman to enquire for 
Mr. Wilding. F 


Z. Wild. For me! what ſort of a being is it? 
Wait. Being, Sir! 
Z. Wild. Ay; how is he dreſt ? 
Wait. In a tye-wig and ſnuff-colour'd coat. 
Pap. Zooks, Sir, it is your father. 
Z. Wild. Shew him up. LExit Waiter, 
Pap And what muſt I do? 
Z. Wild. Recover your broken Engliſh, but 
preſerve your rank: I have a reaſon for it. 


Enter Oro Wir did. 


O0. Wild. Your ſervant, Sir: you are welcome 
to town. 


7. Wild. 


* 


2. Wild, You have juſt 2 me, Sir: 1 
was preparing to pay my duty to you. ; 

O. Vild. It you thought it a duty, you ſhould, 
I think, have ſooner diſcharg'd it. 

Z. Wild. Sir | 

O. Wild. Was it quite ſo decent, Jack, to be 
fix weeks in town, and conceal yourſelf only 
from me? 

Z. Wild. Six weeks! I have ſcarce been fix 
hours. | : 

O. Wild. Come, come; I am better inform'd. 

Z. Wild. Indeed, Sir, you are impos'd upon. 
This gentleman (whom firſt give me Jeave to 
have the honour of introduciig to you), this, 
Sir, is the marquis de Chatteau Briant, of an 
ancient houſe in Brittany ; who travelling thro” 


peak Engliſh ? 
1 . Wild. Not fluently, - = it per- 
y. 

Pap. Pray, Sir 

O. Wild. Any ſervices, Sir, that I can render 
you here you may readily command. 

Pap. Beacoup d'honeur. 

Z. Wild. This gentleman, I ſay, Sir, whoſe 
quality and country are ſufficient ſecurities for 
his veracity, will aſſure you that yeſterday we 
lefr Oxford 

O. Wild. Indeed! 

Pap. C'eſt vrai. 

O. Wild. This is amazing, I was, at the 
ſame time, inform'd of another circumſtance 
too, that, I confeſs, made me a little uneaſy, 
as it interfer'd with a favourite ſcheme of my 


own. ; 
2. Wild. 
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. Wild. What could that be, pray, Sir? 

O. Wild. That you had conceiv*d a violent af- 
fection for a fair lady. 

Y. Wild. Sir! | 

O. Wild. And had given her very gallant and 
very expenſive proofs of your paſſion. 

Z. Wild. Me, Sir! 

O. Wild. Particularly laſt night; muſic, colla- 
tions, balls, and fireworks. 

Z. Wild. Monſieur le marquis!—And pray, 
Sir, who could tell you all this? | 

O. Wild. An old friend of yours. 

Y. Wild. His name, if you pleaſe, 

O. Wild. Sir James Elliot. 

Y. Wild. Yes; | thought he was the man, 

O. Wild. Your reaſon. 

Z. Wild. Why, Sir, though Sir James Elliot 
has a great many good qualities, and is, upon 
the whole, a valuable man, , yet he has one faulr 
which has long determined me to drop his ac- 


quaintance. 
may that be? 


O. Wild. What 
Y. Wild. Why you can't, Sir, be a ſtr; 

to his prodigious ſkill in the traveller's talent. 
O. Wild. How! 


Y. Wild. Oh, notorious to a 2 
friends, who are tender of his fame, gloſs over 
his foible, by calling him an agreeable noveliſt; 
and ſo he is, with a vengeance : Why, he will 
tell you more lyes in an hour, than all the cir- 


culating libraries, put together, will publiſh in 


a year. 
0. Wild. Indeed 

Z. Wild. Oh, he is the modern Mandeville at 
Oxford: he was always diftinguiſh'd by the fa- 
cetious appellation of the Bouncer. 
O. Wild. Amazing 


T. Wild. 
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Y. Wild. Lord, Sir, he is ſo well underſtood 
in his own country, that at the laſt Hereford 
aſſize a cauſe, as clear as the ſun, was abſolutely 
thrown away by his being merely mentioned as 
a witneſs. 

O. Wild. A turn. 

Z. Wild. Unaccountable. But there, I think, 
they went a little too far; for if it had come 
to an oath, I don't think he would have bounc'd 
neither; * in — occurrences there * no 
repeating after Indeed, my on 
for dropping him was, that my le to 
be a little ſuſpected too. 

Pap. Poor gentleman! 

O. Wild, Why, I never heard this of him. 

Z. Wild. That may be: but can there be a 
of his practice than the flam he 
has been telling you, of fireworks, and the Lord 
knows what. And I dare ſwear, Sir, he was 
very fluent and florid in his deſcription. 

O. Wild. Extremely. | 

Z. Wild. Yes, that is juſt his way; and not a 
ſyllable of truth from the beginning to the end- 
ing, marquis ? 


Pap. Oh, dat is all a fiction upon mine 


honour. | 
| 8. Will 1.25 * ll hel 

O. Wild. Clearly. I really can't help pity 
the poor man. e 
by long habit, become a kind of conſtituional 
lyars. 
| FL. Wild. Your obſervation is juſt ; that is ex- 
actly his caſe. 

Pap. I'm ſure it is yours. 

O. Wild. Well; Sir, I ſuppoſe we ſhall ſee you 
this evening. f 

Z. Wild. 
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Y. Wild. The marquis has an appointment 
with ſome of his countrymen, which I have 
promis*d to attend; beſides, Sir, as he is an 
entire ſtranger in town, he may want my little 
ſervices. 

O. Wild. Where can I ſee you in about an 
hour? I have a ſhort viſit to make, in which 
you are deeply concern'd. 

Y. Wild. | ſhall attend your commands; but 
where ? 


O. Wild. Why here. Marquis, I am your 
obedient ſervant. 

Pap. Votre ſerviteur tres humble. 

LExit Old Wilding. 

Y Wild. So, Papillion ; that difficulty is it 
h'd. I think 1 am even with Sir James for 
is tattling. 

Pap. Moſt ingeniouſly manag'd : But are not 
you afraid of the conſequence ? 

Z. Wild. I don't comprehend you. 

Pap. A future explanation between the par- 
Y. Wild. That may embarraſs : but the day is 
diſtant. I warrant I will bring myſelf off. 

Pap. It is in vain for me to adviſe. 

Y. Wild. Why, to ſay truth, I do begin to 
find my ſyſtem atrended with danger : Give me 
your hand, Papillion—1 will reform. 

Y Wild, 1 poſitively will practi 

. I vely will: Why this ice 
m 3388 my credit. . 

Pap. That is pretty well done already. { H/ide.] 
Ay, think of that, Sir. 

Z. Wild. Well, if I don't turn out the meereſt 
dull matter of fact fellow But, Papillion, I 
muſt ſcribble a billet to my new flame. I think 
her name is 

E. Pap. 
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Pap. Godfrey; her father, an India governor 
ſhut up in the ſhong room at Calcutta, left her 
all his wealth: ſhe lives near Miſs Grantam, by 
Grotvenor- ſquare. 

Z. Wild. A governor !—oh hol —Buſhels of 
rupees, and pecks of pagodas, I reckon. 
Well, I long te be rummaging.—But the old 
gentleman will ſoon return: 1 will haſten to 
finiſh my letter. But. Papillion, what could my 
father mean by a viſit in which 1 am deeply 
concern'd ? 

Pap. I can't gueſs. | 

Z. Wild. I ſhall know preſently. To Miſs 
Godfrey, formerly of Calcutta, now reſiding in 
Groſvenor - ſquare.— Papillion, I won't tell her a 
word of a lye. 

Pap. You won't, fir ? 

Y. Wild. No; it would be ungenerous to de- 
ceive a lady. No; I will be open, candid, and 
ſincere. ; 

Pap. And if you are, it will be the firſt time. 

[ Exeunt. 


Enter Miſs GRANTAM and Miſs GoprREv. 


M. God. And you really like this gallant 
ſpark ? | 
M. Gr. Prodigiouſly. Oh, Pm quite in love 
with his aſſurance! I wonder who he is: he 
can't have been long in town : a young fellow 
of his eaſy impudence muſt have ſoon made his 
way to the beſt of company. 

M. Ged. By way of amuſement he may prove 
no diſagreeable acquaintance; but you can't, 
ſurely, have any ſerious deſigns upon him. 

A. Gr. Indeed bur I have. 

AM. God. 
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M. God. And poor Sir James Elliot is to be 
diſcarded at once? 

M. Gr. Oh, no. 

M. Gad. What is your intention in regard to 
him? 

M. Gr. Hey ?—l can't tell you. Perhaps, if 
1 don't like this new man better, I may marry 
him. 
M. God. Thou art a ftrange giddy girl. 

M. Gr. Quite the reverſe; a perfect pattern 
of prudence : why, would you have me leſs 
careful of my perſon thaa my purſe ? 

M. God. My dear! 

M. Gr. Why | ſay, child, my fortune being 
in money, I have ſome in India-bonds, ſome in 
the Bank, ſome on this loan, ſome on the other ; 
ſo that if one fund fails, I have a ſure reſource 
in the reſt. 

M. God. Very true. | 

M. Gr. Well, my dear, juſt ſo I manage my 
love-affairs: if I ſhould not like this man-—if 
he ſhould not like me—if we ſhould quarrel— 
if, if—or in ſhort, if any of the ifs ſhould hap- 
pen, which you know break engagements every 
oma 


M. God. Quite provident. Well, and pray 
on how many different ſecurities have you at 
preſent plac'd out your love? 

M. Gr. Three: the ſober Sir James Elliot, 
the new America-man and this morning I ex- 
> why formal propoſal from an old friend of my 

M. God. Mr. Wilding. 

M. Gr. Yes; but I don't reckon much upon 
him: for you know, my dear, what can I do 
with an aukward, raw, college cub? Though, 


E 2 upon 
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upon ſecond thoughts, that may*nt be too bad 
neither; for as I muſt have the faſhioning of 
him, he may be eaſily moulded to one's mind, 


Enter a SERVANT. 


Serv. Mr. Wilding, Madam. 

M. Gr. Shew him in. [Exit Servant.) You 
need not go, my dear; we have no particular 
buſineſs. 


12. God. I wonder now what ſhe calls par- 
ticular buſineſs. 


Enter Oro WiI pin d. 


O. Wild. Ladies, your ſervant. I wait upon 
Madam, with a requeſt from my ſon, that 
1 be permitted ho 2 of kiſſing your 

M Gr. Your ſon is in town then ? 

O. Wild. He came laſt night, Ma'am ; and 
though but juſt from the univerſity I think 1 
may venture to affirm, with as little the air of a 
pedant as | 
M. Gr. 1 don't, Mr. Wilding, queſtion the 
accompliſhments of your ſon; and ſhall own 
too, that his being deſcended from the old 
friend o my father, is to me the ſtrongeſt re- 
commendation, , 

O. Wild. You honour me, Madam. 

M Gr. But, Sir, | have ſomething to ſay— 

O. Wild. Pray, Madam, ſpeak out : it is im- 
Page to be roo explicit on theſe important 
Alon. 

M. Gr M hy then, Sir, to a man of your wiſ- 
and experience I ne- d not obſerve, that the 
t a parent to counſel and direct at 1 

| mn 
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lemn criſis, has made a greater degree of 
ſonal prudence neceſſary in me. * 


O. Wild. Perfectly right, Ma' am. 

M. Gr. We live, Sir, in a very cenſorious 
world: a young woman can't be too much 
upon her guard; nor ſhould I chuſe to admit 
any man in the quality of a lover, if there was 
not at leaſt a firong probability—— 

O. Wild. Of a more intimate connection. 
I hope, Madam, you have heard nothing to 
the diſadvantage of my ſon. 

M. Gr. Not a ſyllable : but you know, Sir, 
there are ſuch things in nature as unaccoun- 
table * averſions, that we take at 
firſt ſig 4 ogg be glad there could be 


no "caoge of 
ud. I * you, Madam; you 
ſhall have all the ſatisfaction imaginable : Jack 
is to meet me immediately; I will conduct him 
under your window ; and if his figure has the 
misfortune to diſpleaſe, I will take care his 
addrefles ſhall never offend you. Your moſt 
obedient ſervant. [ Exit. 
M. Gr. Now there is a polite, ſenſible, old 
father for you. 
M. Gad. Yes; and a very diſcreet, prudent 
daughter he is likely to have. Oh, you are 


a great hypocrite, Kitty. 
Enter a SzrvanT. 


Serv. 1 [To Miſs 


Godfrey.) Sir James Elliot to wait on your 
. [To Miſs Grantam.] Exit. 
Lord, ö 


He comes, and ſeems entirely wrapt up in the 
diſmals: what can be the matter now? ps 
er 
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Enter Sir JauESs ELL1OT. 


Sir Ja. In paſſing by your door, I took the 
liberty, Ma'am, of enquiring after your health. 

M. Gr. Very obliging. hope, Sir, you 
receiv'd a favourable account. 

Sir Ja. I did not know but you might have 
caught cold laſt night. 

M. Gr. Cold! why Sir, I hope I did not 
ſleep with my bed-chamber window open. 

Sir Ja. Ma'am! 

M. Gr. Sir! 

Sir. Ja. No, Ma'am; but it was rather ha- 
zardous to ſtay ſo late upon the water. 

M. Gr. Upon the water! 

Sir Ja. Not but the variety of amuſement, 
it muſt be own'd, were a ſufficient temptation. 
M. Gr. bs p can he be driving at * 
Sir Ja. And pray, Madam, what think you 
7 * — Wilding ? is not he a gay, — 

3 
1 Gr. I never give my opinion of people 
I don't know. 

Sir. Fa. You don't know him! 

M. Gr. No. 

Sir 7a. And his father I did not meet at 
your door! 

M. Gr. Moſt likely you did. 

Sir Ja. I am glad you own that, however: 
But, for the ſon, you never 

M. Gr. Sat eyes upon him. 

Sir Ja. Really? 

M. Gr. Kcally. | 

Sir Fa. Finely ſupported. Now, Madam, 
do you know that one of us is juſt going to 
make a very ridiculous figure ? 

M. Gr. 
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M. Gr. Sir, I never had the leaſt doubt of 
your talents for excelling in that way. 

Sir Ja. Ma' am, you do me honour: but 
it does not happen to fall to my lot upon this 
occaſion, however. 

M. Gr. And that is a wonder! — What, then 
1 am to be the fool of the comedy, I ſuppoſe. 

Sir Ja. Admirably rally d! But I ſhall daſh 
the ſpirit of that triumphant laugh. 

M. Gr. 1 dare the attack. Come on, Sir. 

Sir Ja. Know then, and bluſh, if you are not 
as loſt to ſhame as dead to decency, that I am 
no ſtranger to all laſt night's tranſactions. 

M. Oh Indeed ! * 

Sir Ja. From your firſt entering the barge 
at Somerſet-houſe, to your laſt * at 
White-hall. 

M. Gr. Surprizing ! 

Sir 7a. Cupids, collations, feaſts, fireworks, 
all have reach'd me. 

M. Gr. Why you muſt deal in magic. 

Sir Fa. My intelligence is as natural as it 
is infallible. | 

M. God. May I be indulg'd with the name 
of your informer ? | 

Sir Ja. Freely, Madam. Only the very in- 
dividual ſpark to whoſe folly you were indebted 
for this gallant profuſion. 

M. Gr. But his name ? 

Sir Ja. Young Wilding. 

M. Gr. You had this ſtory from him ? 

Sir Fa. I had. 

M. Gr. From Wilding !—That is amazing. 

Sir Ja. Oh ho! what you are confounded at 
laſt ; and no evaſion, no ſubterfuge, no 

M. Gr. Lookye, Sir James; what you can 
mean by this ſtrange ſtory, and very extraordi- 

nary 
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nary behaviour, it is impoſſible for me to cen- 
ceive ; but if it is meant, as an artifice to pal- 
liate your infidelity to me, leſs pains would 
have anſwer d your 


Sir Ja. Oh, Madam, 1 know you are prc- 
vided. 


M. Gr. Matchleſs infolence! As can't 


expect that I ſhould be prodigiouſly sd 
with Ir . won be 
ſurpriz'd at my wi it as a8 
Sir Je. I don't wonder you feel _ 
pm but you may reſt ſecure: you will 
ve no interruption for me; and I really think 
it would be pity to part two le ſo exactly 
form'd for each other. Your ledyihip's ſervant 
— 2 1 =D though your ſex ſe- 
— yet the 
preſent ob — Are favour may have ſome- 
thing to fear. [ Exit. 


=> Very well. Now, my dear, I hope 


will 4 — the prudence of my plan. 
o what a 


condition I muſt have been 
redue'd if my hopes had reſted upon one lover 
alone 

HM. Ged. But are you ſure that your method 


to multiply, may not be the means to reduce 
the number 4 our ſlaves? 


M. Gr. Impoſſible— Why, can't you diſ- 
cern that this flam of Sir James Elliot's is a 
mere fetch to favour his retreat ? 

M. God. And you never ſaw Wilding ? 

M. Gr. Never. 

M. Ged. There is ſome myſtery in this. 1 
have too here in my hand another mortification 


roO 
that you muſt endure. 
M. er. Of what kind? 
M. God. 
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M. God. A little ally'd to the laſt: it is from 
the military ſpark you met this morning. 

M. Gr. What are the contents ? 

M. God. Only a formal declaration of love. 

M. Gr. Why, you did not ſee him, 

M. God Bur it ſeems he did me. 

M. Gr. Might I peruſe it? “ Battles no 
wounds ſo fatal—cannon-balls—Cupid—ſpring 
a mine—cruelty—die on a counterſca yes— 
artillery—death—the ſtranger.” It is addreſs'd 
to you. 

M. Gad. I told you ſo. 

M. Gr. You will pardon me, my dear ; but I 
really can't compliment you with the ſuppoſition 
of a conqueſt at my expence. 

M. God. That would be enough to make me 
vain: But why do you think it was ſo impoſlible ? 

M. Gr. And do you poſitively want a reaſon ? 

M. Gad. Poſitively. 

M. Gr. Why then I ſhall refer you for an an- 
ſwer to a faithful counſellor and moſt accom- 
pliſh'd critic, 

M. Ged. Who may that be? 

M. Gr. The mirror upon your toilet. 

M. God. Perhaps you may differ in judgment. 

M. Gr. Why, can glaſſes flatter ? 

M. God. I can't ſay I think that neceſſary. 

M. Gr. Saucy enough !—But come, child, 
don't let us quarrel upon ſo whimſical an occa- 
ſion ; time will explain the whole. You will fa- 
vour me with your opinion of Young Wilding 
at my window. 

A. God. | attend you. 

M. Gr. You will forgive me, my dear, the 
little hint I dropt: it was meant merely to ſerve 
you; for indeed, child, there is no quaiiy fo 


F inſufferable 


— E —— ¶ —— — 
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inſufferable in a young woman as felf-conceit 
and vanity. 

a1. God. You are moſt prodigiouſly obliging. 

M. Gr. Ii follow you, Miſs. [Exit Miſs God- 
frey.] Pert thing !—She grows immoderately 
ugly : I always thought her aukward, but ſhe is 
now an abſolute fright. 

M. God. [ witbin.] Miſs, Miſs Grantam, your 
hero's at hand. 

M. Gr. I come. 

M. God. As I live, the very individual 


M. Gr. No ſure !—Oh Lord, let me have a 
76% God. It is he, it is he, it is he. 


Enter Orp WiLvinc, Tous WiLpinc, and 
PAPILLION, 


O. Wild. There, _— you muft pardon 
$ 


me; for though Pari more compact, yet 
ſurely London covers a much r quantity, 
Oh, Jack, look at that corner houſe; how 
dye like ir? 

Z. Wild. Very well: but I don't ſee any thing 
extraordinary. 

O. Wild. I wiſh though you were the maſter 
of what it contains. 

Z. Wild. What may that be, Sir? 

O. Wild. The miſtreſs, you rogue you: a fine 
girl, and an immenſe fortune ; ay, and a prudent 
lenfible weach into the bargain. 

Z. Wild. Time enough yet, Sir. 

O. Wild. I don't fee that: You are, lid, the 
laſt of our race, and I ſhould be glad to ſee ſome 
probability of its continuance. 


Y. Wild. 
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Z. Hild. Suppoſe, Sir, you were to 
your endeavours; you have cordially my conſent. 

O. Wild. No; rather too late in life for that 
experiment. 

Z. Wild. Why, Sir, would you recommend a 
condition to me, that you diſapprove of yourſelf. 

O. Wild. Why, Sirrah, I have done my duty 
to the public and my family by producing you : 
now, Sir, it is incumbent on you to diſcharge 
your debt. 

Y. Wild. In the college cant, I ſhall beg 
leave to tick a little longer. 

O. Wild. Why then, to be ſerious, ſon, this 
is the very buſineſs I wanted to talk with you 
about. In a word, | wiſh you married; and 
by providing the lady of that manſion for the 
purpoſe, I have prov'd myſelf both a father 


and a friend. 

Y. Wild. Far be it from me to | your 
we yet ſome preparation for ſo important 
A — 

O. Wal, Oh, I will allow you a week. 

Z. Wild. A little more knowledge of the world. 

O. Wild. That you may ſtudy ar leiſure. 

Y. Wild. Now all Europe is in arms, my 
deſign was to ſerve my country abroad. 

O. Wild. You will be full as uſeful to it by 
recruiting her ſubjects at home. 

Z. Wild. You arc then reſolv'd. 

O. Wild. Fix'd. 

Z. Wild. Poſitively ? 

O. Wild. Peremptorily. 

Z. Wild. No prayer 

O. Wild. Can move me. 

7. Hd. How the deuce ſhall I get out of 
this roll. {A/ide.) But ſuppoſe, Sir, there 
hond be an unſurmoun table objeftion? |, 

F 2 O. Wild. 
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O. Wild. Oh, leave the reconciling that to 
me; I am an excellent caſuiſt. 

T. Wild. Bur I fay, Sir, if it ſhould be im- 
poſſible ro obey your commands ? 

O. Wild. Impoſſible !-—] don't underſtand you. 

2. Wild. Oh, 3 on my knees, firſt 
let me crave your 

O. Wild. Pardon! for what ? 


Z. Wild. I fear I have loſt all title to your fu- 


ture favour. 

O. Wild. Which way? 

Z. Wild. | have done a deed — 

O. Wild. Let us hear it. 

Z. Wild. At Abington, in the county of Berks, 

O. Wild. Well? 

Z. Wild. Jam 

O. Wild. What? 

Y Wild. Already married. 

O. Wild. Married! 

Pap. Married! 

Z. Wild. Married. 

O. Wild. And without my conſent? 

Z. Wild. Compell'd; fatally forc'd. Oh, Sir, 
did you but know all the circumftances of my 
ſad, ſad ſtory, your rage would ſoon convert it- 
ſelf to pity. 


O. Wild. What an unlucky event !—Butr riſe, 
and let me hear it all. 

Z. Wild. The ſhame and confuſion I now feel 
renders that taſk at preſent impoſſible : I muſt 
therefore rely for the relation on the good offices 
of this faithful friend. 


Pap. Me, Sir, I never heard one word of the 
matter. 


O. Wild. Come, Marquis, favour me with 
the particulars. 


Pap. 
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Pap. Upon my vard, Sire, dis affair has fo 
ſhock me, dat I am almoſt as incapable to tell 
de tale as your ſon.—[To Young Wilding.] Dry 
a your tears. Whar can I ſay, Sir ? 

Z. Wild Any thing. -Oh! [Seems to weep.] 

Pap. You fee, Sire. 

O. Wild. Your kind concern at the misfor- 
tunes of my family calls for the moſt grateful 
acknowledgment. 

Pap. Dis is great misfortunes, ſans doute. 

O. Wild. But if you, a ſtranger, are thus 
affected, what muſt a father feel? 

Pap. Oh, beaucoup, great deal more. 

O. Wild. But fince the evil is without a re- 
medy, let us know the worſt at once. Well, 
Sir, at Abington. - 

Pap. Yes, at Abington. 

O. Wild. In the county of Berks. 

Pap. Dat is right; in de county of Berks. 
. Wild. Oh, oh 

O. Wild. Ah, Jack, Jack! are all m 
then Though I dread to aſk, yet it muſt be 
known, who is the girl, pray, Sir? 

Pap. De Girl, Sir [Aide io Young Wilding. ] 
Who ſhall I ſay? 

Z. Wild. Any * 

Pap. For de girl, I can't ſay, upon my vard. 

O. Wild. Her condition? 

Pap. Pas grande condition; dat is to be ſure. 
But dere is no help ¶ Ade to Young Wilding.] 
Sir, I am quite aground. | 

O. Wild. Les; I read my ſhame in his reſerve: 
ſome artful hufly! 

Pap. Dat may be. Vat you call huſly ? 

O. Wild. Or perhaps ſome common creature! 
But Pm prepar'd to hear the worſt. 


Pap. 
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Pap. Have you no mercy ? 

Z. Wild, I'll ſtep to your relief, Sir. 

Pap. O lord! a happy deliverance. 

Z. Wild. Though it is almoſt death for me to 
ſpeak, yet it would be infamous to let the re- 
putation of the lady ſuffer by my ſilence : She 


is, Sir, of an ancient houſe, and unblemiſh'd 
character. 


O0. Wild, That is ſomething. 

Z. Mild. And though her fortune may not 
be equal to the warm wiſhes of a fond father, 
vet 

O. Wild. Her name. 

Z. Wild. Miſs Lydia Sybthorp. 

O. Wild. Sybthorp.——1 never heard of the 
name. But proceed. 

Z. Wild. The latter end of laſt long vacation, 
I went with Sir James Elliot to paſs a few days 
at a new purchaſe of his near Abington. There 


at an aſſembly it was my chance to meet and 
dance with this lady. 


O. Wild. Is ſhe handſome ? 

Z. Wild. Oh, Sir, more beautiful— 

O. Wild. Nay, no raptures; but go on. 

Z. Wild. But to her beauty ſhe adds polite- 
neſs, affability, and diſcretion ; unlefs ſhe for- 


feited that caracter by fixing her affection on 
me 


O. Wild. Modeſtly obſerv'd. 

Z. Wild, I was deterr'd from a public decla- 
ration of my paſſion, dreading the ſcantineſs of 
her fortune would prove an objection to you. 
Some private interviews ſhe permitted. 

O. Wild. Was that ſo decent? But love and 
prudence, madneſs and reaſon ! 


T. Wild. 
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T. Wild. One fatal evening, the twentieth of 
September, if I miſtake not, we were in a re- 
tir d room, innocently exchanging mutual vows, 
when her father, whom we expected to ſup 


abroad, came ſuddenly upon us. I had juſt 
time to conceal myſelf in a cloſer. 


O. Wild. What, unobſery'd by him? 

Z. Wild. Entirely. But, as my ill ſtars would 
have it, a cat, of whom my wife is vaſtly fond, 
had a few days before lodg'd a litter of kittens 
in the ſame place: I unhappily trod upon one 
of the brood, which ſo provok*d the implacable 
mother, that ſhe flew at me with the fury of a 
tiger. | 
0. Wild. I have obſerv'd thoſe creatures very 
fierce in defence of their young. 

Pap. I ſhall hate a cat as long as I live. 

Z. Wild. The noiſe rous'd the old gentleman's 
attention: he open'd the door, and there diſ- 
cover*d your ſon. 

Pap. Unlucky. 

Z. Wild. I ruſh'd to the door; but fatally my 
foot ſlipt at the top of the ſtairs, and down I 
came tumbling to the bottom ; the piſtol in 
my hand went off by accident : this alarm'd 
her three brothers in the parlour, who, with 
all their ſervants, ruſh'd with united force upon 
me. 

O. Wild. And ſo ſurpriz'Jd you? 

Z. Vila. No, Sir; with my ſword I for ſome 
time made a gallant defence, and ſhould have 
inevitably eſcap*d, but a raw-bon'd, over-grown, 
clumſy cook-wench, ſtruck at my ſword with a 
kitchen poker, broke it in two, and compell'd 
me to jurrender at diſcretion: the conſequence of 
which is obvious enough, 

O. Wild, 
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O. Wild. Natural. The lady's reputation, 
condition, her beauty, your love, all com- 

Lind to make marriage an unavoidable meaſure. 

Z. Wild. May I hope then you rather think 
me unfortunare than culpable ? 

O. Wild. Why, your fituation is a ſufficient 
excuſe : all I blame you for is the keeping it 
a ſecret from me. With Miſs Grantam i ſhall 
make an auk ward figure; but the beſt apolugy 
is the truth: L'Il haſten and explain it to her 
all Oh, Jack, Jack, this is a mortifying 
buſineſs. 

Z. Wild. Moſt meiancholy. 

EP [ Exit Old Wilding. 

Pap. I am amaz'd, Sir, that you have ſo 
carefully conceal*'d this tranſaction from me. 

1 Wild. Heyday! what do you believe it 
too 

Pap. Believe it! Why is not the ſtory of the 
marriage true? 

Z. Wild. Not a ſyllable. 


Pap. And the cat, and the piſtol, and the 
poker 


T. Wild. All invention. And were you really 
taken in. 

Pap. Lord, Sir, how was it poſſible to avoid 
it? Mercy on us! what a collection of circum- 
ſtances have you crowded together 

. Wild. Genius; the meer effect of genius, 
Papillion. But to deceive you, who ſo tho- 
roughly know me | 

Pap. Bur to prevent that for the future, could 
you not juſt give your humble ſervant a hint, 
when you are bent upon bouncing. Beſides, 


Sir, if you recolle& your fix'd reſolution to re- 
form 


Y. Wild. 
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Z. Wild. Ay, as to matter of fancy, the mere 
ſport and frolic of invention: but in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity— hy, Miſs Godfrey was at ſtake, and 1 
was forc'd to uſe all my fineſſe. 


Enter a SkRVAUur. 


Serv. Two letters, Sir. Exit: 
Pap. There are two things a 


my maſter will never want: a prompt lie, and 
a ready excuſe for telling of it. 

. 2 Hum! buſineſs begins to thicken 
upon us: a challenge from Sir James Elliot, 
and a rendezvous from the pretty Miſs. Godfrey. 
They ſhall both be ober d, by but in their order 
therefore the lady firſt. Let me ſee—l have not 
been twenty hours in town, and 1 have already 
FP nge, a miſtreſs, and a wife ; now if 

'd in a chancery-ſuit, I 
ſhall have m 3 Sorry full of employment. 
Come, a we have no time to be idle. 

D Exeunt. 
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Miſs GxawTam and Miſs Goprxkv. 


Miſs Godfrey. 


Ur; my word, Miſs Grantam, this is but 
an idle piece of curioſity: you know the 
man is already diſpos'd of and therefore 

M. Gr. That is true, my dear; but there is 
in this affair ſome myſtery that I muſt and will 
have explain'd. 

M. God. Come, come, I know the grievance. 
You can't brook that this ſpark, though even a 
married man, ſhould throw off his allegiance to 
you, and enter a volunteer in my ſervice. 

M. Gr. And ſo you take the fact for granted? 

M. God. Have I not his letter ? 

M. Gr. Conceited creature !--I fancy, Miſs, 
by your vaſt affection for this letter, it is the 
firſt of the kind you have ever receiv'd. 

M. God. Nay, my dear, why ſhould you be 
piqu'd at me? the fault is none of mine; I 
dropt no handkerchief; I threw out no lure : 
the bird came willingly to hand, you know. 

M. Gr. Metaphorical too! what, you are ſet- 
ting up for a wit as well as a belle! why really, 
Madam, to do you juſtice, you have full as fine 
nſions to one as the other. 

M. Gad. | fancy, Madam, the world will not 
form their judgment of either from the report of 
a diſappointed rival. 3 

. Gr. 
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M. Gr. Rival! admirably rally'd !—But, let 
me tell you, Madam, this fort of behaviour, 
Madam, at your own houſe, whatever may be 
your beauty, is no great proof of your breed- 
ing, Madam. | 

M Gad. As to that, Ma'am, I hope 1 ſhall 
always ſhew a proper reſentment to any inſult 
that is offer'd me, let it be in whoſe houſe it 
will. The aſſignation, Ma' am, both time and 
place, was of your own contriving, 

M. Gr. Mighty well, Ma'am ! 

M. God. But if, dreading a mortification, 
5 think proper to alter your plan, your chair, 
1 believe, is in waiting. | 

M. Gr. It is, Madam! then let it wait.— Oh, 
what that was your ſcheme! but it won't take, 
Miſs : the contrivance is a little too ſhallow. 

AM. Gad. I don't underſtand you. 

M. Gr, Cunning creature! So all this inſo- 
lence was concerted, it ſeems; a plot to drive 
me out of the houſe, that you might have the 
fellow all to yourſelf: But I have a regard for 
your character, though you negle& it. Fie, 
Miſs! a paſſion for a married man! I really 
bluſh for you. | 

M. Gad. And I moſt ſincerely pity you. But 
curb your choler a little: the enquiry you are 
about to make requires rather a cooler di ſpoſi- 
tion of mind; by this time the hero is at 
hand. 

M. Gr. Mighty well; I am prepar'd. But, 
Miſs Godfrey,” if Mas really * be acquitted 
of all artificial, underhand dealings, in this 
affair, ſuffer me in your name to manage the 
interview. 

M. Gad. Moſt willingly, But he will recol- 
k& your voice. b 

G 2 M. Gr. 
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M. Gr. Oh, that is eaſily alter d. [Enter 4 
Maid, * whiſpers Miſs > and exit. 


5 — yourſelf, Miſs, i leaſe. 

our ood a little Ab Mis » : 
y may be 1 and then we ſhall have the 
language of — inflam'd to proofs of a2 
violent paſſion 
M. Gr. You are prodigiouſly cautious, 


Enter Younc WiLlpinc, 


Z. Wild. This rendezvous is ſomething in 
» I ſuppoſe, with 


and in a couple of months I ſhall not be ſur- 
priz'd to hear an attorney's hackney-clerk rou- 
ſing at midnight, a millener's prentice, with 
- Ally, _— y Croker. 3d that, if I miſ- 

e not, is le; ſee—my goddeſs 
herſelf, Miſs Godfiry! , 
M. Gr. Huſh. 

right, Miſs ? 


T. Wild. Am 1 

M. Gr. Softly. You receiv'd my letter, 1 
ſee, Sir. 

Z. Wild. And flew to the appointment with 
more 

M. Gr. No taptures, I beg. But you muſt 
not ſuppoſe this meeting meant to encourage 
your hopes. 

Z. Wild. How, Madam 

M. Gr. Oh, by no means, Sir; for tho' I own 
your figure is pleafing, and your converſation— 

M. God. Hold, Miſs ; when did I ever con- 
verſe with him ? 

M. Gr. Why, did not you Ron in the 


* a M. God 
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M. Cod. True, Madam; but the converſation 
was with you. 

2 Gr. Bleſs me! you are very difficult. I 

» Sir, though your perſon may be unexcep- 
— tionable, yet 2 character F 

Z. Wild. My character 

M. Gr. Come, come, you are beer known 
than you imagine. 

Y. Wild. 1 not. 

M. Gr. Your name is Wilding. 

T. Wild. How th Gouce” bite he by chat! 

True, Madam. 

M. Gr. Pray have you never licard of a Miſs 
r 

M. Gr. You have. And had you never any 
— thoughts of that lady? Now mind, 
Miſs 

Z. Wild. If you mean as a lover, never. The 
lady did me the hotiour to have a ſmall deſign 

n me. 

M. Gad. I hear every word, Miſs. 

M. Gr. But you need not lean fo heavy upon 
me; he ſpeaks loud enough to be heard, _—1 
have been told, Sir, that 

Z. Wild. Yes, Ma'am, and very poſſibly by 
the lady herſelf. 

M. Gr. Sir! 

Z. Wild. Oh, madam, I have another obligg- 
tion in my pocket to Miſs Grantam, which mult 
be diſcharg'd in the morning. 

M. Gr. Of what kind? 

T. Wild. Why the lady, finding an old 
humble ſervant of hers a little lethargic, has 
thought fit to adminiſter me in a jealous draught, 
in order to quicken his . 

M. Gr. Sir, let me tell you 


M. Cod. 
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Pn God. Have a care; you will betray your- 

f. a 
2. Wild. Oh, the whole ſtory will afford you 
infinite-diverſion : ſuch a farago of fights and 
feaſts. But, upon my honour, the girl has a 
fertile invention. | 

M. God. So! what that ſtory was yours, was 

it? | 

_ ow Pray, Madam, don't I hear another 
voice | 

M. Gr. A diſtant relation of mine. Every 
ſyllable falſe. —But, Sir, we have another charge 
againſt you. Do you know any thing of a lady 
at Abington ? 

7. Wild. Miſs Grantam again. Yes, Madam, 
I] have ſome know of that lady. 

M. Gr. You have! Well, Sir, and that being 
the caſe, how could you have the afſurance— 

Z. Wild. A moment's patience, Ma'am. That 
lady, that Berkſhire lady, will, I can aſſure you, 
prove no bar to my hopes. 

M. Gr. How, Sir, no bar? 

7. Wild. Not in the leaſt, Ma'am ; for that 
lady exiſts in idea only. 
M. Gr. No ſuch perſon! 
Y. Wild. A meer creature of the imagination. 
M. Gr. Indeed ? 
T. Wild. The attacks of Miſs Grantam were 
ſo ly enforc'd too by paternal authori- 
ty, that I had no method of avoiding the blow, 
ok by the ſheltering myſelf under this conjugal 
M. Gr. You are not marry'd then? — But 
what credit can I give to the profeſſions of a 
man, who, in an article of ſuch importance, and 
to a perſon of ſuch reſpect 


J. Wild. 
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Y. Wild. Nay, Madam, ſurely Miſs Godfrey 
ſhould not accuſe me of a crime her own charms 
have occaſion'd. Could any other motive but 
the fear of loſing her prevail on me to trifle 
with a father, or compel me to infringe thoſe 
laws which I have hitherto ſo inviolably obſery'd ? 

M. Gr. What laws, Sir? 

2. Wild. The ſacred laws of truth, Ma'am. 

M. Gr. There, indeed, you did f an 
infinite violence, But when the whole of the 
affair is diſcover'd, will it be ſo eaſy to get rid of 
Miſs Grantam ? the violence of her , and 
the old gentleman's obſtinacy—— 

Y. Wild. Are nothing to a mind reſolv'd. 

M. Gr. Poor Miſs Grantam'! 

Z. Wild. Do you know her, Madam? 
„. 
ſuppoſe, have on an intimate footi 
F. gl. Bred up from children. 

M Gr. Brave \—Is ſhe handſome ? 

Z. Wild. Her paint comes from Paris, and 
her femme de chambre is an excellent artiſt. 

M. Gr. Very well !—Her ſhape ? 

Z. Wild. Pray, Madam, is not Curſon eſteem'd 
the beſt ſtay-maker for people inclin'd to be 
crooked ? 

M. Gr. But as to the qualities of her mind: 
for inſtance, her underſtanding ? 

. Wild. Uncultivated. 

M. Gr. Her wit? 

T. Wild. Borrow'd. 

M. Gr. Her taſte ? 

Y. Wild, Trifling. 

M. Gr. And her temper ? 
Z. Wild. Intolerable. 


M. Gr; 


: Wild. My honeſt ſentiments: and to con- 
vince you how thoroughly indifferent I am to 
that lady, I would, upon my veracity, as ſoon 
take a wife from the grand fenior's ſeraglio.— 
Now, Ma'am, | hope you are ſatisfy'd. 

M. Gr. 33 
this before the lady's face ? 


M. Gr. In half an 
T. Wild. This inſtant. 

M. Gr. Be 

T. Wild. Or may | forfeit favour. 

M. Gr. Very well: till then, Sir, adieu. 
Now I think | have m me if 1 Gert take 
if the fellow has any if I don't make 
him ſmart for every Dd ergy bs dear, 
I ſhall ſtand in — of your aid. 

Z. Wild. So! I am now, I think, arriv'd at a 
critical period. If I can but weather this point 
hut why ſhould I doubt it? it is in the day 
of diſtreſs only that a great man diſplays his 
abilities. But I ſha}! want Papillion: where can 


the puppy be? 


Enter 
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Enter PaeiLLioNn, 


10 Z. Wild. So, Sir; where have you been ram- 
ing ? , 
Pep. I did not ſuppoſe you would want 

Z. Wild. Want l- you are always out of the 
way : Here have I been forc'd to tell forty lies 
upon my own credit, and not a ſingle ſoul to 
vouch for the truth of them. 

Pap. Lord, Sir, you know——— * 

Y. Wild. Don't plague me with your apolo- 
gies : but it is lucky for you that I want your 
aſſiſtance. Come with me to Miſs Grantam's. 

Pap. On what occaſion ? 

Z. Wild. An important one: but I'll prepare 
you as we walk. 

Pap. Sir, I am really -I could wiſh you would 
be ſo good as to 

Y. Wild. What, deſert your friend in the heat 
of battle! oh, you poltroon ! 8 

Pap. Sir, I would do any thing; but you 
know I have not talents. n 

Z. Wild. I do; and for my own fake ſhall not 
taſk them too high. 

Pap. Now I ſuppoſe the hour is come when 
we ſhall pay for all. 

Z. Wild. Why, what a daſtardly, hen-hearted 
hut come, Papillion, this ſhall be your laſt 
campaign. Don't droop, man; confide in your 
leader, and remember, Sub auſpice Teucro nil 
deſperandum. * LExeunt. 
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SCENE a Room. 


Enter a Servant, conducting in Ord Wir pid. 


Serv. My lady, Sir, will be at home imme- 
diately Sir James Elliot is in the next room, 
waiting her return. 

O. Wild. Pray, honeſt friend, will you tell 
Sir James chat | beg the favour of « word with 
him, {Exit Servant.) This unthinking boy! 
_ Half the of my life has been to plan 
this ſcheme for his and in one heed- 
leſa hour has he mangled all. 


Euter Sir Jauzs ErLiotT. 


Sir, I aſk Er Hut upon ſo intereſting 
a ſubject, I know you will excuſe my intruſion. 
Pray, Sir, of what credit is the family of the 
Sy in Berkſhire? 

Sir Ja. Sir! N 

O. Vu. I don't mean as to z that 1 
am not ſo ſolicitous about; but as to their cha- 
racter: Do they live in reputation? are they re- 
ſpected in the neighbourhood ? 

Sir Ja. The family of the Sybthorpes ! 

O. Wild. Of the Sy 

Sir Ja. Really I don't know, Sir. 

O. Wild. Not know! 

Sir Ja. No; it is the very firſt time "ne 
heard of the name. 

O. Wild. How ſteadily he denies it! well 
done, baronet! I find Jack's account was a 
juſt one. [Afide.) Pray, Sir James, recollect 
yourſelf. 

Sir 
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Sir Ja. It will be to no purpoſe. 

O. Wild. Come, Sir, your motive ſor this 
affected ignorance nerbus, but _ 
ſary proot of your Pef peu edi for my ſen : but 
I know the whole affair. 

Sir Ja. What affair? 
_ O. Wild. Jack's i 

Sir Ja. What Jack? 

O. Wild. = ſon Jack. 

Sir Ja. Is he d? 

O. Wild. Is he marry'd! why you know he is. 

Sir Ja. Not I, upon my honour. 

O. Wild. Nay, that is going a little too far: 
but, to remove all your ſcruples at once, he has 
own'd it himſelf. 

Sir Ja. He has. 

O. SES 2. ay, to me. Every circum- 
to your new purchaſe at Abing- 
_—_ ydia Sybthorpe at an afſembly— 
their private — by the — 
_—— marriage; in every 


* 72. And this account you had from your 


O. Wild. From Jack ; not two hours ago. 
Sir Fa. I wiſh you joy, Sir. 

O. Wild. Not much of that, I believe. 
= Ja. Why, Sir, does the marriage diſpleaſe 
ou 

a O. Wild. Doubtleſs. 


Sir Ja. Then | fancy you may make your- 
ſelf eaſy. 


O. Wild. Why ſo? 
Sir Ja. You have got, Sir, the moſt prudent 
daughter-in-law in the Britiſh dominions. 
O. Wild. I am happy to hear it, 
H 2 Sir 
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Sir Ja. For though ſhe mayn't have brought 
much, I'm ſure ſhe Il not coſt you a farthing. 
O. Wild. Ay; exactly Jack's account. 

Sir Ja. She'll be eaſily jointur'd. 

O. Wild. Juſtice ſhall be done her. 

Sir Ja. No proviſion neceſſary for younger 
children. | 

O. Wild. No Sir! why not ?—I can tell you, 
if ſhe anſwers your account, not the daughter 
of a duke | 

Sir Ja Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

O. Wild. You are merry, Sir. 

Sir Ja. What an unaccountable fellow 

O. Wild. Sir! 

Sir 7a. | beg your pardon, Sir. But with 
regard to this marriage— 

O. W:ld. Well, Sir. 

Sir Ja. I take the whole hiſtory to be neither 
more nor leſs than an abſolute fable. 

O. Wild. How, Sir! 

Sir Ja. Even fo. 

O. Wild. Why, Sir, do you think my ſon 
would dare to impoſe upon me ? 

Sir Ja. Sir, he would dare to impoſe upon 
any body. Don't I know him? 

O. Wild. What do you know ? 

Sir 7a. I know, Sir, that this narratives gain 
him more applauſe than credit; and that, whe- 
ther from conſtitution or habit, there is no be- 
lieving a ſyllable he ſays. 

O. Wild. Oh, mighty well, Sir!—He wants 
to turn the tables upon Jack.—But it won't do; 


you are foreſtall'd ; your novels won't paſs upon 
me 


Sir Ja. Sir! 
O. Wild. Nor is the character of my ſon to be 
blaſted by the breath of a bouncer, 


Sir 
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Sir Ja. What is this? | 

O. Wild. No, no, Mr, Mandeville, it won't 
do; you are as well known here as in your own 
county of Hereford. * 

Sir Ja. Mr. Wilding, but that I am ſure this 
extravagant behaviour owes its riſe to ſome im- 
pudent impoſitions of your ſon, your age would 
ſcarce prove your on. 

O. Wild. Nor, Sir, but that I know my boy 
equal to the defence of his own honour, ſhould 
he want a protector in this arm, wither'd and 
impotent as you may think it. 


Enter Miſs GRANTAM. 


M. Gr. Bleſs me, Gentlemen, what is the 
meaning of this ? 

Sir Ja. No more at preſent, Sir: I have an- 
other demand upon your ſon; we'll ſettle the 
whole ar 

O. Wild. I am ſure he will do you juſtice. 

M. Gr. How, Sir James Elliot, I flatter'd 
myſelf that you had finiſh'd your viſits here, Sir. 
Muſt I be the eternal object of your outrage ? 
not only inſulted in my own perſon, but in that 
of my friends! Pray, Sir, what right | 

O. Wild. Madam, I aſk your pardon; a diſ- 
agreeable occaſion brought me here: I come, 
Madam, to renounce all hopes of being nearer 
ally'd to you, my ſon unfortunately being mar- 
ry'd already. | 

M. Gr. Marry'd ! 

Sir Ja. Yes, Madam, to a lady in the clouds; 
and becauſe I have refus'd to acknowledge her 
family, this old gentieman has behav'd in a 


manner very inconſiſtent with his uſual po- 
liteneſs. 


o. Wild. 
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O. Wild. Sir, I thought this affair was to be 
reſerv'd far another occaſion; but you, it feems— 
M. Gr. Oh, is that the buſineſs ?—Why, I 
begin to be afraid that we are here a little in the 
wrong, Mr. Wildi 
O. Wild. Madam 
M. Gr. Your ſon has juſt confirm'd Sir James 
Elliot's opinion, at a conference under Miſs 
Godfrey's window. 

O. Wild. Is it poſſible? 

M. Gr. Moſt true; and affign'd two moſt 
whimſical motives for the unaccountable tale. 

O. Wild. What can they be? 

M. Gr. An averſion for me, whom he has 
ſeen but once, and an affection for Miſs God- 


frey, whom I am almaſt ſure he never ſaw in 
his life. 


O. Wild. You amaze me. 

M. Gr. Indeed, Mr. Wilding, your fon is 2 
moſt extraordinary youth; he has finely perplex'd 
us all. * » Sir James, you have a ſmall ob- 
to him. 

R care to acknow- 
the opportunity. 

©. Will. 2 y conſent. An aban- 

on” was his father a proper ſubject 

— — | 

M. Gr. Nay, now, Gentlemen, you are rather 
too warm: 1 can't think Mr. Wildins bad-hearted 
at the bottom. This is a levity 

O. Wild. How, Madam ! a levity! 

M. Gr. Take my word for it, no more; en- 
flam'd into habit by He — of his juve- 
nile friends. Will you it his puniſhmenc 
to me? Te FR ho ns 1 in my hands, 
both to ſatisfy your reſentments, and accompliſh 


his cure into the bargain. 4 
ir 


you. 

M. Gr. D'ye hear, Mr. Wilding ? I am afraid 
my union with Sir James muſt cement the ge- 
neral peace. 

O. Wild. Madam, 1 ſubmit to any—— 


Enter a StxvaAnT. 


Let John ſhew Mr. Wilding in to his father; 
then come to my dreſſing- room: I have a ſhort 
ſcene to give you in ſtudy. LExit Kitty.) The 
girl is lively, and, I warrant, will do her cha- 
rater juſtice. Come, Sir James. Nay, no ce- 
remony ; we muſt be as buſy as bees. ¶ Exeunt. 

O. Wild. This ſtrange boy But I muſt com- 
mand my temper. 

. Wild. ¶ ſpeaking as be enters.) People to 
ſpeak with nie! See what they want, Papillion. 
My father here! that's unlucky — 

ili. 
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O. Wild. Ha, Jack ! what brings you here ? 
T. Wild. Why, Sir, I thought it my duty to 
wait upon Miſs Grantam, in order to make her 


for the late unfortunate——— 


O. Wild. Well now, that is prudently as well 
politely done. 7 

Z. Wild. I am happy to meet, Sir, with your 
approbation. 

O. Wild, | have been thinking, Jack, about 
my daughter-in-law: as the affair is public, it 
is not decent to let her continue longer at her 
father's. 

7. Wild. Sir 

O. Wild. Would it not be right to ſend for 
her home ? | 

7. Wild. Doubtleſs, Sir. 

O. Wild. I think ſo. Why then to-morrow 
my chariot ſhall fetch her. 

Y. _ * devil it ſhall! {[Afide.) Not 
quite ſo LY » Sir. 

To. Wild. No! ard og - PREP 
7. Wild. The jou dangerous in 
her preſent —_—_—_ _— 
O. Wild. What's the matter with her? 
Z. Wild. She is big with child, Sir. 
2. Wild. An audacious—Big with - child ! 
that is fortunate. But however, an eaſy car- 
riage, and ſhort ſtages, can't hurt her. 
T. Wild. Pardon me, Sir, I dare not truſt 
her: ſhe is ſix months gone. 8 
. O. Wild. Nay, then there may be danger 
indeed. But ſhould not I write to her father, 
juſt to let him know that you have diſcovered 
the ſecret? | 
. Wild. By all means, Sir: it will make 
him extremely happy. 


ſome apol 


J. Mil. 


O. Wild. Why then I will inſtantly about it. 
Pray, how do you direct to him? 

Z. Wild. Abington, Berkſhire, 

O. Wild. True; but his addreſs ? 

Z. Wild. You need not trouble yourſelf, Sir : 
I ſhall write by this poſt to my wife, and will 
ſend your lerter —_ 
O. Wild. of 
T. Wild. So, 
O. Wild. The, — 
chat will rather look too familiar for an intro- 


Y. Wild. Yes, Sir. 

O. Wild. That is not the ſame name that you 
gave me before . that, If I recolle&, was either 
Sypthorpe or Sybthorpe. 

. Wild. You are right, Sir; that is his pa- 
ternal appe lation; but the name of Hopkins 
he took for an eſtate of his mother's : ſo he is 
indiſcriminarely called Hopkins vr: Sy bthorpe 3 
and now I recolleR I have his letter in my poc- 
ker—he himſelf Sybthorpe Hopkins. 

O. Wild. There is no end of this: I mult 
ſtop him at once. Harkye, Sir, I think you 
are call'd my fon. 

Z. Mild. | hope, Sir, you have no reaſon to 


doubt it. 
| O. Wild. 
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O. Wild. And look upon yourſelf as a gentleman? 
Z. Wild. In having the honour of deſcending 


from you. : 
O. Wild. And that you think a ſufficient 
pretenſion ? 


2. Wild, Sir—pray, Sir—— 
O. Wild. And by what means do you imagine 
our anceſtors obtain'd that diſtinguiſhing title? 
By their pre-eminence in virtue, I ſuppoſe ? 
7. Wild. Doubtleſs. Sir. 

O. Wild. And has it never occurr'd to you, 
that what was gain'd by honour might be loſt 
by infamy ? | 

Y. Wild. Perfectly, Sir. 

O. Wild. Are you to learn what redreſs even 
the imputation of a lye demands, and that no- 
thing leſs than the life of the adverſary can ex- 
tinguiſh the affront ? | 

. Wild. Doubtleſs, Sir. 

O. Wild. Then how dare you call yourſelf a 
gentleman ? you, whoſe whole life has been 
one continued ſcene of fraud and falſity! And 
would nothing content you but making me a 
partner in your infamy ? not fatisfied with vio- 
lating that great band of ſociety, mutual con- 
fidence, the moſt ſacred rights of nature muſt be 
invaded, and your father made the innocent inſtru- 
ment to circulate your abominable impoſitions ! 

T. Wild. But, Sir! 

O Wild. Within this hour my life was near ſa- 
crific'd in defence of your fame: But perhaps that 
was your intention, and the ſtory of your marriage 
merely calculated to ſend me out of the world, 
as a grateful return for my bringing you into it. 

Z. Wild. For Heaven's ſake, Sir! 

O. Mild. What other motive? 

Z. Wild. Hear me, I intreat ycu, Sir. 

22 5 O. Vid. 
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O. Wild. To be again impos'd on! no, Jack; 
my eyes are open'd at laſt. 
Z. Wild. By all that's ſacred, Sir 
O Wild. | am now deaf to your deluſions. 


Z. Wild. But hear me, Sir. I own the Abing- 
ton buſineſs- 


O. Wild. An abſolute fiction? 

Z Wild. I do. | 

O. Wild. And how dare you 

Y. Wild. I crave but a moment's audience. 

O. Wild. Go on. 

Z. Wild. Previous to the communication of 
your intention for me, I accidentally met with 
a lady whoſe charms —— 

O. Fild. So! what, here's another marriage 
trumped out : but that is a ſtale device. And 
pray, Sir, what place does this lady inhabit ? 
Come, come, go on; you have a fertile inven- 
tion, and this is a fine opportunity. Well, Sir, 
and this charming lady, reſiding, I ſuppole, in 
Nubibus 

Z. Wild. No, Sir; in London. 

O. Wild. Indeed 

T. Wild. Nay more, and at this inſtant in 
this houſe. 

Y. Wild. Godfrey. | 

O. Wild. The friend of Miſs Grantam ? 

Z. Wild. The very ſame, Sir. 

O. Wild. Have you ſpoke to her? 

. Wild. Parted from her not ten minutes 
ago z nay, am here by her appointment. 

O. Wild. Has ſhe favour'd your addreſs? 

Z. Wild. Time, Sir, and your approbation 


will, I hope. 
O. Wild. Lookye, Sir; as there is ſome little 


probability in this *. I ſhall think it worth 
farther 
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farther . To be plain with you, I know 
Miſs Godfrey z am intimate with her family; 
and though you deſerve but little from me, I 


will endeavour to aid your intention. Bur if, in 
the 


of this affair, you practice any of 
our uſual arts; if I diſcover the leaſt falſhood, the 
duplicity, remember you have loſt a father. 
Z. Wild. 1 ſhall ſubmit without a murmer. 
[Exit Old Wilding. 
Enter PaeilLiown. | 
Pap. Sir, here has been the devil to pay within. 

7. Wild. What's the matter ? 

Pap. A whole legion of cooks, confectioners, 
muſicians, waiters, and watermen. 

. Wild. What do they want? 

Pap. You, Sir. 

P, „ 1. 51 have brought in their bilis 

Pap. Tes, Sir; ave t in their bills. 

Z. Vila. Bills 125 what ? | 

Pap. For the entertainment you gave laſt 
night upon the water. 

Z. Wild. That I gave! 

Pap. Yes, Sir ; you remember the bill of 
fare: I am ſure the very mention of it makes 
my mouth water. | 

Z. Wild. Prithee, are you mad? There muſt 
be ſome miſtake; you know that I-— 

Pap. They have been vaſtly puzzled to find 
out your lodgings z but Mr. Robinſon meeti 
by accident with Sir James Elliot, he was ki 
enough to tell him where you lived. Here are 
the bills: Almack's, twelve dozen of claret, ditto 
Champagne, Frontiniac, ſweetmeats, pine-apples: 
the whole amount is 3721. 9s. beſides muſic 
and fireworks. þ 

T. Wild. 


in an additional compliment. 

Z. Wild. Harkye, Mr. Papillion, if you don't 
ceaſe your impertinence, I ſhall pay you a com- 
pliment that you would gladly excuſe. 

Pap. Upon my faith, I relate but the mere 
matter of fact. You know, Sir, I am but bad at 
invention; thoꝰ this incident I can't help think- 
ing is the natural fruit of your happy one. 

Y. Wild. But are you ſerious ? is this poſſible ? 

Pap. Moſt certain. It was with difficulty I 
— 7a impatience N — . however I — 
diſpatch'd them to your lodgings, with a 
that you ſhall immediately meet them. "= 

Z. Vila. Oh, there we ſhall ſoon rid our hands 
of the troop. —Now, Papillion, I have news for 
you. My father has got to the bottom of the 
whole Abington buſineſs. 

Pap. The deuce ! 

Z. Wild. We parted this moment. Such a ſcene! 

Pap. And what was us iſſue? 

7. Wild. Happy beyond my hopes. Not only 
ö but a promiſe to plead my 
cauſe with the fair. | 
Pap. With Miſs Godfrey ? 

Z. Wild. Who clſe ?—He is now with her in 
another room. 

Pap. And there is no—you underſtand me— 
in all this? 

. Wild. No, no; that is all over now—my 
reformation is fix d. 

Pap. As a weather- cock. 
Z. Wild, Here comes my father. 


Enter 
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Enter Oro Wiromo. 


O. Wild. Well, Sir, I find in this laſt article 
you have condeſcended to tell me the truth : the 
young lady is not averſe to union; but in 
order to fix ſo mutable a mind, I have drawn up 
a ſlight contract which you are both to ſign. 
. Wild. With tran 

. [ Exit, 


O. W114. I will introduce Miſs G 

Y. Wild. Did not I tell you, Papillion ? 

Pap. This is amazing, indeed. 

Z. Wild. Am not | a happy fortunate? —But 
they come. 


Emer Oro Wilpinc, and Miſs Gopraey. 


O. Wild. If, Madam, he has not the higheſt 
1 you do him, 1 ſhall 
ceaſe ” _ | —_— 14 make your 
own * —_— to that | 

Z. Wild. Sir 

O. Wild. This is more than you merit; but let 
your future behaviour teſtify your gratitude. 

Z. Wild. Papillion Sir! 8 

Q. Wild. What, is the pu — 7 
don't — - wo 

. Wild. Up the lady ! —That lad 

O. Wild. That lady! To be ſure. lun 
lady ?—To Miſs Godfrey ! 

Z. Wild. That lady Miſs Godfrey 

O. Wild. What is all this ?—Harkye, Sir: I 
ſee what you are at: But no trifling ; I'll be no 
more the dupe of your double deteſtable—Re- 
collect my | nite : this inſtant your hand 
to the — or tremble at the conſequence. 

Z. Wild. Sir, that I * is might not 1 


O. Wild. 
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O. Wild. No further evaſions! There, Sir. 

7. Wild, Heigh ha! | Signs it.] 

O. Wild. Very well. Now, Madam, your 
name, if you pleaſe. 

Z. Wild. Papillion, do you know who ſhe is? 

Pap. That's a queſtion, inded! Don't you, Sir? 

. n. Noe, as I hope to be fav'd. 


Enter 4 SERVANT. 


Serv. A young lady begs to ſpeak with Mr 
Wilding. 

Z. Wild. With me! 
M. God. A young lady with Mr. Wilding! 
Serv. Seems diſtreſs d, Madam; and extremely 

for admittance. 

M. Gad. Indeed There may be ſomething in 
this Tou muſt permit me, Sir, to pauſe a little: 
who knows but a prior claim may prevent 

O. Wild. How, Sir Sir! who is this lady ? 

Z. Wild. It is impoſſible for me to divine, Sir. 

O. Wild. You know nothing of ber? 

T. Wild. How ſhould I? 
O. Wild. You hear, Madam. 
M. God. I prefume your ſon can have no ob- 
7. 


on to the lady's appearance. 
Yr Wild. Not in the Jeaſt, Madam. 
M. God. Shew her in, John. [Exit. 
O. Vill. No, Madam, I don't think there is 
the leaſt room for ſuſpecting him; he cant be 
ſo abandoned as to— But ſhe is here. Upon 
my word, a ſightly woman. 


Enter KitTy, as Miſs Sybthorpe. 


Kitty. Where is he ?—Oh, let me throw my 


arms—— My life, my 


Z. Wild. Heyday! Kitty. 
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Kitty. And could leave me? and for ſo 
long a ſpace ? Llhink how the tedious time has 
lagg'd along. 

TJ. Wild. Madam 

Kitty. But we are met at laft, and now will 
part no more. 


Z. Wild. The deuce we won't! 

Kitty. What, not one kind look, no tender 
word, to hail our ſecond meeting 

T. Wild. What the devil is all this? 

Kitty; Are all your oaths, your ations, 
come to this? have I deſerv'd ſuch treatment? 
Quitted my father's houſe, left all my friends, 
and wander*'d here alone in ſearch of thee, thou 
firſt, laſt, only object of my love. 

O. Wild. To what can all this tend? Harkye, 
Sir, unriddle this myftery. 

T. Wild. Davus, non CEdipus ſum. It is be- 
ond me, I confeſs. Some lunatic eſcap'd from 


r keeper, I fu 
Kitty. Am] di vn d then, contemn d, ſighted? 
into this mat · 


O. Wild. Hold; let me 
ter a little. Pray, Madam Tou ſeem to be 


Mitiy. 
O. Wild. His name ? 
Kitty. Wilding. 
O. Wild. So far ſhe is right. Now yours, if 
you pleaſe ? 
Kitty. Wilding. 
Omnes. Wilding ! 
O.Wild. And how came you bythat name pray * 
K:ity. Moſt lawfully, Sir: By the ſacred dae, 
the holy tie, that made us one. 
O. Wild. What, marry'd to him ! 
Kitty. Moſt true. 


Omnes. 
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Omnes. How ! 

. Wild. Sir, may I never 

O. Mid. Peace, Monſter !=——One "_ 
more: Your maiden name? 

3 

O. Wild. Lydia, from in 
of Berks ? , 

Kitty. The ſame. 

O. Wild. As I ſuſpected. So then the whole 
ſtory is true, and the monſter is marry'd at laſt. 
2. Wild. Me, Sir! By all that's 
jeſs iy Wi 3 Eternal dumbneſs ſeize thee, meaſure- 

ar 

Y. Wild If not me, hear this gentleman. — 
Marquis 

Pep. Not I; I'll be drawn into none of your 
28 it is a pit of r 
out as well as you can. Mean time, Pll 
for myſelf. [ Exit. 
O. Wild. What evaſion now, Monfter ? 
M. God. Deceiver ! 
O. Wild. Lyar! 
M. God. Im | 
Z. Wild. Why, this is a general combination 
to diſtract me: but I will be heard. Sir, "ou 
are impos'd u the low contriver 0 
d Paule; 5 & I ſhall ſoon find 
means to diſcover ; and as to you, Madam, with 
whom I have been ſuddenly ſurpriz d into a con- 
tract, I moit ſolemnly declare this is the firſt 
time I ever ſat eyes on you. 

O. Wild. Amazing confidence! Did not I bring 
her at your own requeſt ? 

Y. Wild. No. 

M. God. Is not this your own letter ? 

Z. Wild. No. 

Kiity. Am not | yur wifc ? 


Z. Wild. 


& 


// 


Z. Wild. No. 
O. Wild. Did not you own it to me? 
XY Wild. Yes—that i IS—NO, no. 
Ritty. Hear me. 
. Wild. No. 
M. God. Anſwer me. 
T. Wild. No. | 
O. Wild. Have not I—— 
Y. Wild. No, no, no. Zounds, you are all mad, 
and if I ſtay I ſhall catch the infection. [Exit. 


Enter Sir James ELLioT and Miſs GranTam. 


Omnes. Ha, ha, ha! 

M. Gr. Finely perform'd. 

O. Wild. You have kept your promiſe, and I 
thank you, Madam. 

M. Gr. My medicine was ſomewhat rough, 
Sir; but in Ahern cafes, you know m · 

O. Wild. If his cure is compleated, he will 
gratefully acknowledge the cauſe ; if nor, the 
puniſhment comes far ſhort of his crimes. It is 
needleſs to pay you any compliments, Sir James; 
with that lady you can't fail to be happy. I 
ſhan't neue cs. to hint a ſcheme I have greatly at 
heart, till we . undeniable proofs of the ſuc- 
ceſs of our To the ladies, indeed, no 
charaQter is — as that of a lyar. 


They in the faireſt fames can fix a flaw, 
And vanquiſh females whom they never ſaw. 


E-P I- 


E PI L O GU E: 
Between Miſs GRAN TAM and Oro WI DI c. 


By a Man of Faſhion. 


M. Gr. Af 25D Sir. 
ur plat concluded, and firif? juſtice done, 

P 1 
Acquit I can't; I mean to mitigate: 
Proſeribe all hing, what would be the fate 
Of this and every other earthly flate ? 
Conſider, Sir, if once you cry it down, 
You'll fbut up ev'ry coffee-houſe in town 
The tribe of politicians will want food ; 
Ev'n now amid far the public good. 
All Grubftreet murderers of men and ſenſe, 
And every office of intelligence, 
All would be s, the 
And no Gazette to publiſh their diſgrace. 

O. wy 2 mild a ſentence ! muſt the good and 


Patriots be — that bookſellers may eat ? 

M. Gr. Your patience, Sir; yet hear another word. 
Tarn to that hall where juſlice wields her fword : 
Think in what narrow limits you would draw, 

By this proſcription, all the ſons of law : 

For tis the fix d, determin'd rule of courts, 

Vyner will tell you, nay, ev'n Cate! Reports, 

All pleaders may, when 
To gain one truth. e yes. 

O. Wild. To curb this prattice I am ſometubat leath ; 
A lawyer has no credit but an oath, 1 
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Dee 
SCENE Sir Jacos's Hauſe at Garratt. 


Euter Sir Ac o. 


Sir Jacob. 
OGER — 


a | Enter Roger. 


| Rog. Anan, Sir — PIT 
Sir Fac. Sir, firrah * and why not Sir 
Jacob, you raſcal ? is that all your man- 
ners? Has his majeſty dubb'd me a Knight 
for you to make me a Miſter ? Are the 
didates near upon coming? 
Rog. Nic Gooſe the taylor from Putney, 


they ſay, will be here in a crack, Sir Jacob. 
B Sir 


2 THE MAYOR 

Sir Jac. Has Margery fetch'd in the 
linen ? 

Rog. Yes, Sir Jacob. 

Sir Jac. Are the pigs and the poultry 
lock'd up in the barn? 

Rog. Safe, Sir Jacob. 

Sir Fac. And the plate and ſpoons in the 
pantry ? | 

Rog. Yes, Sir Jacob. | 

Sir. Jac. Then give me the key; the 
mob will ſoon be upon us ; and all is fiſh 
that comes to their net. Has Ralph laid 
the cloth in the hall? 

Rog. Yes, Sir Jacob. | 

Sir Fac. Then let him bring out the 
turkey and chine, and be ſure there is 
plenty of muſtard ; and, d'ye hear, Roger, 
do you ſtand yourſelf at the gate, and be 
careful who you let in. | 

Rog. I will, Sir Jacob. [Exit Rog. 

Sir Fac. So, now I believe things are 
pretty ſecure : But I can't think what makes 
my daughters ſo late, ere they — | 

[Knocking at the Gate. 


Who is that, Roger ? | 
Ry 


Rog. without. Maſter Lint, the 
carrier, Sir Jacob. 

Sir fac. Let him in. What the deuce 
can he want? 


Enter 
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Enter Lint. 


Sir. Fac. Well, maſter Lint, your will? 

Lint. Why, I come, Sir Jacob, partly to 
enquire after your health ; and partly, as I 
may ſay, to ſettle the buſineſs of the day. 

Sir Tac. What buſineſs ? 

- Lint. Your worſhip knoweth, this being 
the day of election, the rabble may be 
riotous; in which caſe, maims, bruiſes, 
contuſions, diſlocations, fractures, ſimple 
and compound, may likely enſue; now your 
worſhip need not be told, that I am not on- 
ly a pharmacopoliſt, or vender of drugs; 
butlikewiſechirurgeon, or healer of wounds. 

Sir Tac. True, maſter Lint, and equally 
ſtcilful in both. 

Lint. It is your worſhip's pleaſure to ſay 
ſo, Sir Jacob: Is it your worſhip's will that 
I lend a miniſtring hand to the maim'd ? 

Sir Fac. By all means. | 
Lint. And to whom muſt I bring in my 
bill? 

Sir Jac. Doubtleſs, the veſtry. 

Lint. Your worſhip knows, that kill or 
cure, I have contracted to phyſic the pariſh- 
poor by the great: But this muſt be a ſe- 
parate charge. i 

Sir Jac. No, no; all under one; come, 
maſter Lint, don't be unreaſonable. 

B 2 | dint. 


* 
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Lint. Indeed, Sir Jacob, I can hardly af- 
ford it. What with the dearneſs of drugs, 
and the number of patients the peace hay 
procured me, I can't get ſalt to my por- 
ridge. | 7 

Sir Fac. Bad this year, the better the 
next — We muſt take things rough and 
ſmooth as they tun. 

Lint. Indeed, I have a very hard bar- 

in. | 
25 Fac. No ſuch matter; we are, neigh- 
bour Lint, a little better inſtructed. For- 
merly indeed, a fit of illacſs was very ex- 
po: but now, phyſic is cheaper than 

ood 


Lint. Marry, heaven forbid. 
Sir Fac. No, no, your eſſences, elixirs, 
emetics, ſweats, drops, and your paſtes, and 
your pills, have ſilenced your peſtſes and 


mortars. Why a fever, that would former- 
ly have coſt you a fortune, you may now 
cure for twelve pennorth of powder. 

Lint. Or kill, Sir Jacob. 

Sir Fac. And then as to your ſcurvys, 
and 


gouts, rheumatiſms, conſumptions, 
conghs and catarchs, tar-water and turpen- 
tine will make you as ſound as a roach. 
Line. Noſtrums. 
Sir Fac. Specifics, ſpecifics, maſter Lint. 


Lit. I am very ſorry to find a man of 
your worſhip's —— Sir Jacob, a promoter 
"Ss of 


7 
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of puffs; an cncourager of quacks, Sir 
Jacob. 

Sir Fac. Regulars, Lint, regulars ; look 
at theit names — Roger, bring me the 
News — not a ſoul of them but is either 


P. L. or M. D. 
Lint. Plaguy liars! Murdetous dogs! 


Roger iris the News, 


Sir Fac. Liars | Here, look at the liſt of 
their cures. The oath of Margery Squab, 
of Ratcliff-Highway, ſpinſter. 

Lint. Perpuries. 

Sir Fac. And fee here, the churchward+ 
ens have ſigned it. 

Lint. Fictitious, Sir Jacob, 

Sir Jac. Sworn before the worſhipful 
Mr. Juſtice Drowſy, this thirteenth day 

Lint. Forgery. 

Sir Jac. Why, hark'ye, firrah, do you 
think Mr. Joſtice Drowſy would ſet his 
hand to a forgery ? 

Lint. I know, Sir Jacob, that woman; 
ſhe has been cured of fifty diſeaſes in a fort- 
night, and every one of em mortal. 

Ser fac. You unpudent — 

Lint. Of a dropſy, by Weſt — 

Sir fac. Audacious — 

Lint.. A cancer, by Cleland. 


Sir. 
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Sir Jac. Arrogant — - 
Lint. A palſy, by Walker — 
Sir Fac. Impertinent — 
Lint. Gout and ſciatic, by Rock — 
Sir Jac. Infolent — 
Lint. Conſumption, by Stevens's drops— 
Sir Jac. Paltry — 
Lint. And ſquinting, by the Chevalier 


Taylor. — 

Sir Fac. Pill-gilding pup 

125 And as — . ſo the affida- 

vit brings him a ſhilling — 
Sir Fac. Why, hark ye, raſcal, how ** 
you abuſe the commiſſion? — You blood-let- 
ting, tooth-drawing, corn-cutting, worm- 
killing, bliſtering, gliſtering — 

Lint. Bleſs me, Sir Jacob, I did not 
think to — 

Sir Fac. What, firrah, do you inſult me 
in my office ? Here, Roger, out with him— 
Torn, him out. 

Lint. Sir, as I hope to be 

Sir. Jacob. Away with him. You ſcoun- 
drel, if my clerk was within, I'd fend you 
this inſtant to Bridewell. Things are come 
to a pretty paſs, indeed, if after all my read- 
ing in Wood and Nelſon and Burn ; if after 

wy years attendance at turnpike-mect- 
ings, ſeſſions, petty and quarter; if after 
ſettling of rates, licencing ale-houſes, and 
committing of vagrants — But all reſpect to 
authority 
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authority is loſt, and Unus Quoram now a- 
days, is no more regarded than a petty 
conſtable. [Knocking.] Roger, ſee whois. 
at the gate? Why the fellow is deaf. 

Rog. Juſtice Sturgeon, the fiſhmonger, 
from Brentford. 

Sir Fac. Gad's my life! and Major to 
the Middleſex militia, Uſher him in, 


Roger. 


Enter Major Sturgeon. 
Sir Fac. I could have wiſh'd you. had 


come a little ſooner, Major Stu 5 

Major. Why, what has been the matter, 
Sir Jacob? 223 

Sir Jacob. There has, Major, been here 
an impudent pill-monger, who has dar'd to 
ſcandalize the whole body of the bench. 

Major. Inſolent companion! had I been 
here, I would have mittimus'd the raſcal at 
once. 

Sir Jacob. No, no, he wanted the Major 
more than the magiſtrate; a few ſmart 
ſtrokes from your cane would have fully an- 
fwer'd the purpoſe. —Well, Major, our wars 
are done; the rattling drum, and ſqueaking 
fife, now wound our ears no more. | 

Major. True, Sir Jacob, our corps is diſ- 
embodied, ſo the French may flcep in ſe- 
curity. | 


. 


Sir 
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Sir Fac. But, Major, was it not rather 
late io life for you to enter upon the profeſ- 
ſton of arms? 
Majar. A little aukward. in the begin- 
ning, Sir Jacob: The great difficulty they 
had was, to get me to turn out my toes; 
2 uſe, uſo OD them kind of 

ings: Why, after tſt campaign, I no 
more minded the noiſe of he HT ep 2 
flea- bite. 

Sir. Fac. No! | | 

Major. No. There is more made of 
theſe matters than they merit. For the ge- 
neral good indeed, I am glad of the peace; 
but as to my fingle ſelf — And yet, we 
have had ſome deſperate duty, Sir Jacob. 
Sir Fac. No doubt. 
Major. Oh! fuch marchings and coun- 
ter-marchings from Brentford to Elin, from 
Elin to Acton, from Acton to Uxbridge : 
The duſt flying, ſun fcorching, men ſweat- 
ing —Why, there was our laſt expedition to 
Hounſlow, that day's work carried off Major 
Moloſſas. Bunhill-ficlds never ſaw a braver 
commander. He was an irreparable loſs to 
the ſervice. 
Sir Fac. How came that about? 
Major. Why, it was partly the Major's 
own fault; I advifed him to pull off his 
rs before he went action; but he 
was reſolute, and would not be rul'd. Fa 

ir 
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Sir Fac. Spirit; zeal for the ſervice. 

Major. Doubtleſs — But to proceed; In 
order to get our men in good ſpirits, we 
were quarter'd at Thiſtleworth the evening 
before ; at day-break, our regiment form'd 
at Hounſlow town's-end, as it might be 
about here. The Major made a fine diſpoſi- 
tion : On we marched, the Men all in high 
ſpirits, to attack the gibbet where Gardel is 
hanging; but turning down a narrow lane 
to the left, as it might be about there, in 
order to poſſeſs a pig's-ſtye, that we might 
take the gallows in flank, and, at all events, 
ſecure a retreat ; who ſhould come by but a 
drove of fat oxen for Smithfield. The 
drums beat in the front, the dogs bark'd in 
the rear, the oxen ſet up a gallo»; on they 
came thundering upon us; broke through 
our ranks in an inſtant, and threw the whole 
corps in confuſion. 

Sir Fac. Terrible! 

Major. The Major's horſe took to his 
heels; away he ſcour'd over the heath. That 
lant commander ituck both his ſpurs into 
the flank, and for ſome time held by his 
mane; but in croſſing a ditch, the horſe 
threw up his head, gave the Major a dowſe 


in the chops, and plump'd him into a gravel 
pit, juſt by the powder-mills. 
Sir Fac. Dreadful ! 


O Major. 


. 
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Major. Whether from the fall or the 
fright, the Major mov'd off in a month — 
Indeed it was an unfortunate day for us all. 

Sir. Jac. As how? | 

Major. Why, as Captain Cucumber, 
Lieutenant Patty-Pan, Enfign Tripe, and 
myſelf, were returning to town in the 
Turnham-Green ftage, we were ſtopp'd near 
the Hammerſmith turnpike, and robb'd and 
ſtripp'd by a footpad. | 
ir. Fac. An unfortunate day indeed. 

Major. But in ſome meaſure to make me 
amends, I got the Major's commiſſion. 

Sir Fac. Youdid. 

Major. © yes. I was the only one of 
the corps that could ride; otherwiſe, we al- 
ways ſucceeded of courſe: No jumping 
over heads; no underhand work among us; 
all men of honour ; and I muſt do the regi- 
ment the juſtice to ſay, there never was a 
ſet of more amiable officers. 

Sir Fac. Quiet and peaccable. 

Major. As lambs, Sir Jacob. E 
one boxing-bout at the Three-Compaſies in 
Acton, between Captain Sheers and 
Colonel, concerning a game at All-fours, I 
don't remember a 
Sir Jac. Why, that was mere mutiny; 
the Captain ought to have been broke. 

Major. He was ; for the Colonel'not on- 
ly took away his cockade, but his cuſtom s 

| an 
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and I don't think poor Captain Sheers has 
done a — him ſince. 

Sir Jac. But you ſoon ſupplied the loſs 
of Moloſſus , ou 

Major. In part only; no, Sir Jacob, he 
had great experience; he was train'd up 
to arms from his youth: At ſixteen he trail'd 
a pike in the Artillery · ground; at eighteen 
got a company in the Smithfield pioneers; 
and by the time he was twenty, was made 
aid-de-camp to Sir Jeffery Grub, Knight, 
Alderman, and Colonel of the Yellow. 
Sir Fac. A rapid riſe! 
Mayor. Yes, he had a genius for war; 
but what 1 wanted in practice, I made up 
by doubling my diligence. Our porter at 
home had been a ſerjeant of marines; fo af- 
ter ſhop was ſhut up at night, he us'd to 
teach me my exerciſe ; and he had not to 
deal with a dunce, Sir Jacob. 

Sir Fac. Your els was great. 
| Mal am. 's a week I could 
ſhoulder, and reſt, and poize, and turn to 
the right, and wheel to the left; and in leſs 
than a month, I could fire without winking 
or blinking. 

Sir Fac. A perfect Hannibal! 

Major. Ah, and then I learnt to form 
lines, and hollows, and ſquares, and evolu- 


tions, and revolutions ; let me tell you, Sir 
Jacob, it was lucky that Monſieur kept his 
C2 mit- 
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mirmidons at home, or we ſhould have pep- 
per'd his flat-bottom'd boats. \ 

Sir Tac. Ay, marry, he had a marvellous 
eſcape. 

Major. We would a taught him what a 
| Briton can do, who is fighting pro arvit and 
Sir Fac. Pray now, Major, which do 
you look upon as the beſt diſciplin'd troops, 
the London regiments, or the Middleſex 
militia? 

Major. Why, Sir Jacob, it does not be- 
come me to ſay; but lack-a-day, they have 
never ſeen any ſervice — Holiday ſoldiers ! 
Why, I don't believe, unleſs indeed upon a 
lord-mayor's day, and that mere matter of 
accident, that they were ever wet to the 
ſkin in their lives. 

Sir Fac. Indeed ! 

Major. No! ſoldiers for ſun-ſhine, Cock- 
neys; they have not the appearance, the 
air, the freedom, the Jenny ſegui that — 
Oh, could you but fee me ſalute: You have 
never a ſpontoon in the houſe ? 

Sir Fac. No; but we could get you a 
ſhove- pike. | 

Major. No matter. Well, Sir Jacob, 
and how are your fair daughters, ſweet Mrs. 
Sneak, and the lovely Mrs. Bruin; is ſhe as 
lively and as brilliant as ever? 

Sir fac. Oh, oh, now the murder is out; 
this viſit was intended for them; come, own 

now, 
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now, Major, did not you expect to meet 
with them here? You officers are men of 
ſuch gallantry ! ; en 
Major. Why, we do tickle up the ladies, 
Sir Jacob; there is no reſiſting a red coat. 

Sir Jac. True, true, Major. 

Major. But that is now all over with me. 
% Farewel to the plumed ſteeds and neigh- 
ing troops, as the black man ſays in the 
play; like the Roman cenſurer, I ſhall re- 
tire to my ſavine field, and there cultivate 
cabbages. | TR WEN 7 

Sir Fac. Under the ſhade of your laurels. 

Major. True, I have done with the Ma- 
jor, and now return to the magiſtrate ; Ce- 
dunt Arma Togge. | | 

Sir Jac. Still in the ſervice of your 
country. * 
Major. True; man was not made for 
himſelf ; and fo, thinking that this would 
prove a buſy day in the juſticing way, I am 
come, Sir Jacob, tolend you a hand. 

Sir Fac. Done like a neighbour. 

Mayor. I have brought, as I ſuppoſe moſt 
of our buſineſs will be in the battery way, 
ſome warrants and mittimuſes ready fill'd 
up, with all but the names of the parties, 
in order to ſave time. 

Sir Fac. A provident magiſtrate. 
Mayor. Pray, how ſhall we manage as to 
the article of ſwearing; for I reckon we 


ſhall have oaths as plenty as hops. 


Str 
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Si Fac. Why, with regard to that branch 
of our: bufineſs, to-day, I believe, the law 
muſt be ſuffer'd to ſleep. | 
Major. I ſhould think we might pick up 
ſomething that's pretty that way. 

„ No, poor raſcals, they would not 
be able to pay; and as to the ſtocks, we 
ſhould never find room for their legs. 
© Major: Pray, Sir Jacob, is Matthew Mar- 
row-bone the butcher of your town, living 

Sir Fac. Living. 


Major. And ſwears as much as he ufed? 


Sir Jac. Analter'd man, Major; not an 
oath comes out of his mouth. 

Major. You ſurprize mez why, when he 
frequented our town of à market - day, he 
has taken out a guinea in oaths — and quite 
chang'd ? 

Sir Jac. Entirely; they ſay his wife has 
made him a Methodiſt, and that he preaches 
at Kennington- « 

Major. What a deal of miſchicf thoſe 
raſcals do in the country — Why then we 
have entirely loſt him? 

Sir Fac. In that way; but I got a brace 
of bind-overs from him laſt week for a cou- 
ple of baſtards. | 

Major. Well done, maſter Matthew — 
but pray now, Sir Jacob | 

[Mob without, huzza | 

Sir fac. What's the matter now, Roger? 

7 | Enter 
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Enter Roger. 


Rog. The electors deſire to know, if your 

worſhip has any body to recommend? 

Sir Fac. By no means; let them be free 
in their choice: I ſhan't interfere. 

Rog. And if your worſhip has any ob- 
jection to Criſpin Heel-tap, the Cobler's 
being returning officer? | ; 

Sir Jac. None, provided the raſcal can 
keep himſelf ſober : Is he there ? 
Rog. Yes, Sir Jacob: Make way there; 
ſtand farther off from the gate: Here is 
Madam Sneak in a chair, along with her 
huſband. 

Major. Gad's ſo, you will permit me to 
convoy her in? [Exit Major. 

Sir Fac. Now here is one of the evils of 
war. This Sturgeon was as pains-taking 4 
Billingſgate- broker, as any in the bills of 
mortality. But the fiſh is got out of his 


element; the ſoldier has quite demoliſh's 
the citizen. 


Enter Mrs. Sneak, handed by the Major. 
Mrs. Sneak. Dear Major, I demand a 


million of pardons. I have given you a 
profuſion of trouble; but my huſband: is 
ſuch a gooſe-cap, that I can't get no good 
out of him at home or abroad. Jerry, Jerry 
Sneak — Your bleſſing, Sir Jacob. 
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Sir Fac. Daughter, your are welcome to 
Garratt. * 


Mrs. Sneak. Why, Jerry Sneak, 1 lay. 


Enter Sneak, with a band-box, a hoop- 
petticoat under his arm, and cardinal, &c, 
&c. &c. &c. 


Sneak. Here, lovy. 
Mrs. Sneak. Here, looby: there, lay 
theſe things in the hall; and then go and 
look after the horſe: Are you ſure you have 
got all the things out of the chaiſe ? 
Sneak. Ves, chuck. 
Mrs. Sneak. Then give me my fan. . 
erry drops the thing: in ſearchin 
U 82 * his pocket —— Fax, 
Mrs. Sneak. Did ever mortal ſee ſuch a— 
I declare, I am quite aſham'd to be ſeen with 
_—_— Go, get you gone out of my 
ght. 8 

Sneak. I go, lovy: Good day to my fa- 
ther-in-law. 

Sir Fac. I am glad to ſee you, ſon Sneak: 
But where is your brother Bruin and his 
wife ? | 
Sneak. He will be here anon, father Sir 
Jacob; he did but juſt ſtep into the Alley to 
gather how tickets were ſold. 

Sir Fac. Very well, fon Sneak. 


Exit Sneak. 
Mrs. 
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Mes. Sneak. Son! yes, and a pretty ſon 
you have provided. 
Sir Tac. I hope all for the beſt: Why, 
what terrible work there would have been, 
had you married ſuch a one as your ſiſter ; 
one houſe could never have contain'd you— 
Now, I thought this meek mate — 
F **. Sneak. Meek! a muſhroom!] a milk- 
op! 

85 Jac. Lookye, Molly, I have married 


u to a man: Take care you don't make 
ma monſter. [Exit Sir Jac. 
Mrs. Sneak. Monſter! Why, Major, the 
fellow has no more heart than a mouſe : 
Had my kind ſtars indeed, allotted me a 
military man, I ſhould, doubtleſs, have de- 
ported myſelf in a beſeemingly manner. 
Major. Unqueſtionably, madam. 

Mrs. Sneak. Nor would the Major have 
found, had it been my fortune to intermar- 
ry with him, that Molly Jollup would have 
diſhonoured his cloth. 
Major. I ſhould have been too happy. 
Met. Sneak. Indeed, Sir, I reverence the 

army ; they are all fo brave; fo polite; fo 
every thing a woman can wiſh — | 

Major. Oh! Madam 
Mt. Sneak. So elegant; ſo genteel; fo 
obliging: and then the rank; why, who 

— to affront the wife of a Major? 
take 


Ne man with impunity ; that I 
e freedom to ſay, madam. 
D VMM... 
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| Mrs. Sneak. I know it, good Sir: Oh! I 
am no ſtranger to what I have miſs'd. 
Major. Oh, madam!—Let me die, but 
ſhe has infinite merit. I. 

Mrs. Sneak. Then to be join'd to a ſneak- 
ing — nag cit; a paltry, prying, pitiful 
pin-maker | 

Major. Melancholy ! — 

Mrs. Sneak. To be joſtled and cram'd 
with the croud : No reſpect, no place, no 
precedence ; to be choak'd with the ſmoak 
of the city: No country jaunts but to Iſling- 
ton; No balls but at Pewterer's-hall. 
Major. Intolerable. 

Mrs. Sneak. I ſee, Sir, you have a pro- 
per ſenſe of my ſufferings. 

Major. And would ſhed my beſt blood to 
relieve them. 

MM. Sneak. Gallant gentleman ! 
Major. The brave muſt favour the fair. 
Mrs. Sneak. Intrepid Major ! 

Major. Divine Mrs. Sneak! 

Mrs. Sneak. Obliging commander 
Major. Might I be permitted the ho- 
NOUT — 

Mrs. Sneak. Sir — 

', May. Juſt to raviſh a kiſs from your 

and. 3 
Mrs. Sneak. You have a right to all we 
can grant. perch 
Major. Courteous, condeſcending, com- 
plying — Hum — Ha 


Enter 
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Enter Sneak. 
Sneak. Chuck, my brother and fiſter 


Bruin are juſt turning the corner; the 
Clapham ſtage was quite full, and fo they 
came by water. | 

Mrs. Sneak. I wiſh they had all been 
ſous d in the Thames —A prying, imperti- 
neat puppy! 
or. Next time, I will clap a centinel 
to ſecure the door. | 

Mrs. Sneak. Major Sturgeon, permit me 
to withdraw for a moment; my dreſs de- 
mands a little repair. - 
Mayor. Your ladyſhip's moſt entirely de- 

Mrs. Sneak. Ladyſhip! he is the very 
Broglio and Belliſle of the army 
Sneak. Shall I wait upon you, dove ? 

Mrs. Sneak. No, dolt ; what, would you 
leave the Major alone? is that your manners, 
you mongrel ? 
or. Oh, madam, I can never be alone; 
your ſweet idera will be my conſtant com- 
panion. 

Mrs. Sneak. Mark that: I am ſorry, Sir, 
I am obligated to leave you. 

Major. Madam — | 

Mrs. Sneak. Eſpecially with ſach a 
| wretched companion. 
Major. Oh, madam — 

D 2 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Sneak. But as ſoon as my dreſs is 
reſtor'd, I ſhall fly to relieve your diſtreſs. 

Major. For that moment I ſhall * 
with the greateſt impatience. | 

Mrs. Sneak. Courteous commander. 

Major. Battagon of women! 

Mrs. Sneak. Adieu! | 
Major. Adieu! [Exit Mrs. Sneak. 

Sneak. Notwithſtanding, Sir, all my 
chicken has faid, I am ſpecial company 
when ſhe is not 

Major. I doubt not, raſter Sneak. 

Sneak. If you would but come one Thorſ- 
day-night to our club, at the Nagp's-Head 
in the Poultry, you would meet forme roar- 
ing, rare boys, i faith: There's Jemmy Per- 
kins, the packer ; little Tom Simkins, the 
grocer ; honeſt Maſter Muzzle, the mid- 


ys 
.A ly com 

; = A e 2 we have 
the Choice Spirits fron Comus s Court, and 
we crack jokes, and are ſo jolly and funny: 
I have Jearnt myſelf ro ling An old wo- 
* man clothed in grey.” But I durſt not 
fing out loud, becauſe my wife would over 
hear me; and ſhe ſays as how I bawl worler 
than the broom man. 

Mayor. And you muſt not think of dis ; 
obliging your lady. 


Sneak. I never does: 1 never contradicts 
her, not I. 


- = xt 


Major. 
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Major. That's right: ſhe is a woman of 
infinite merit. 

Sneak. O, a power: and don't you think 
the is i retty iy withal ? 

Venus! 
| AT. Yes, werry like Wenus—Mayhap, 
you have known her ſome time ? 
Major. Long. 
Sneak.: Belike, before ſhe was married? 

Major. I did, Maſter Sneak. 

Sneak, Ay, when ſhe was a wirgin. I 
thought you was an old acquaintance, 
your kiffing her hand; for we ben't quite ſo 
familiar as that—But then, indeed, we han't 
been married a year. 

Major. The mere honey-moon. 

Sneak. Ay, ay, 1 ſuppoſe we ſhall come 
to it by ces. 

Bruin. ¶ within] Come along, Jane; why 
you are as purſy and lazy, you jade — 


Enter Bruin, and Wife; Bruin with 4 
rotton-cap on; ts Wife with kts ihe 
ga. * 


Brut. Come, Jane, me E 

r 6, Jene, give mx the is; 
er k, a mormny to 

Sir, I am your 2 Ben 


Eater 


9 oo Doo oo 
8 = 
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Enter Roger. 


Rog. Mrs. Sneak begs to ſpeak with the 
Major. 


Major. I will wait on the lady imme- 
diately. | 
Sneak. Don't tarry an inſtant; you can't 
think how impatient ſhe is. 


[Exit Major. 
Sneak. A morrow to you, brother 
Bruin; you have had a warm walk croſs 
the fields. | | 
Mrs. Bruin. Good lord, I am all in a 
muck — 8 
Bruin. And who may you thank for it, 
huſſy ? If you had got up time enough, you 
might have ſecur d the ſtage ; but you are a 
lazy lie- a- bed — —_ : | 
Mrs. Rruin. There's Mr. Sneak keeps 
my ſiſter a chay. 
Bruin. And ſo he may; but I know bet- 
ter what to do with my money: Indeed, if 
the war had but continued awhile, I don't 
know what mought ha been done; but this 
plagy peace, with a pox to't, has knock d 
up all the trade of the Alley. 
M.. Bruin. For the matter of that, we 
can afford it well enough as it is. 
Bruin. And how do you know that ? 
Who told you as much, Mrs. Mixen?, I hope 
I know the world better than to truſt my 


con- 


3 
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concerns with a wife: No, no, thank you 
for that, Mrs. Jane: 

Met. Bruin. And pray, who is more fit- 
terer to be truſted? 

Bruin. Hey-day! Why, the wench is 
bewitch'd : Come, come, let's have none 
of your palaver here— Take twelve- 
and pay the waterman. — But firſt ſee, if he 
has broke none of the pipes — And, d'ye 
hear, Jane, be ſure you lay the fiſhing-rod 
as - [Exit Mrs. Bruin, 
Sneak. Ods me, how finely ſhe's manag'd! 
what would I give to have my wife as much 
under! * FA | 
Bruin. It is all your own fault, brothec 
Sneak. 

Sneak. D'ye think ſo? ſhe is a ſweet 
pretty Creature. 

Bruin. A vixen. 

Sneak. Why, to ſay the truth, \ſhe does 
now and then hector a little; and, between 
ourſelves, domineers like the devil : O Lord, 
I lead the life of a dog: Why, ſhe allows 
me but two ſhillings a week for my pocket. 

Bruin. No! | 

Sneak. No, man; tis ſhe that receives 
and pays all: And then I am forc'd to trot 
after her to church, with her cardinal, pat- 
tens, and prayer-book, for all the world as 
if I was ſtill a prentice. | | 


Bruin. Zounds! I would ſouſe them all 
in the kennel. 


Sneak, 
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Strat. I durſt not . And then at table, 


never gets what I loves. 

„Bruin. The devil! 
Sneak. No; the always helps me herſclf 
to the tough drumſticks of turkeys, and the 
damn'd fat flaps of ſhoulders of mutton; I 
don't think I have eat a bit of under-craſt 
fince we have been married : You ſee, bro- 
ther Bruin, I am almoſt as thin as a lath. 
Bruin. An abſolate ſkeleton ! 
Sneak. Now, If you think I could carry 
my point, I would fs ſwinge and leather 
my lambkin: God, I would o curry and 
claw her. 
Bruin. By the Lord Harry, ſhe richly 
deſerves it. 
Sneak. Will you, brother, lend me a Lft ? 
Bruin. Command me at all times. | 
Sneak, Why then, I will verily pluck up 
8 ſpirit; and the firſt time ſhe offers to 
Mrs. Snesk. [within] Jerry, Jerry Sneak! 
Sneak, Gad's wy life, ſure as a gun that's 
her voice: Ta brother, I don't chuſe 
10 breed à «rbance- in another. body's 
houſe ; but as ſoon as ever | get hame.— 
Brain.: Now'\is your time. 
Sneak, No, no; it would not be decent. 
1 

come, ! w 

ſure to ſtand by me? 2 


Drivins/Trat, nincompoop. 


Sneak, 


% 
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Sneak. Well, if I don't—I wiſh— 
Mrs. Sneak. [within] Where is this lazy 
puppy a-loitering ? 
Sneak. I come, chuck, as faſt I can 
Good Lord, what a fad life do I lead! 

| [ Exit Sneak. 


Bruin. Ex quovis ligno- Who can make 
a filk purſe of a ſow's car? 


Enter Sir Jacob. 


Sir Fac. Come, ſon Bruin, we are all 


ſeated at table, man; we have but juſt time 
for a ſnack : The candidates are near upon 
coming. 

Bruin. A poor, paltry, mean ſpirited — 
Damn it, before I would ſubmit to ſuch a 

Sir Jac. Come, come, man; don't be ſo 
cruſty 

Bruin. I follow, Sir Jacob: Damme, 
when once a man gives up his prerogative, 
he might as well give up — But, however, 
it is no bread and butter of mine — Jerry, 
Jerry — Zounds, I would jerry and jerk 
her too. [ Extt. 


Exp of the F IRST ACT. 


E ACT 
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ACT II. S$Scxn Er Continues. 


Sir JacoB, Major STURGEON, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bruin, Mr. and Mrs. SNEAK, diſcovered. 


Mrs. Sneak. 


NDEED, Major, not a grain of curio- 
ſity ! Can it be thought that we, who 
have a Lord-Mayor's ſhow every year, can 
take any pleaſure in this ? | 

Major. In time of war, madam, theſe 
meetings are not amiſs; I fancy a man 
might pick up a good many recruits : But 
in theſe piping times of peace, I wonder Sir 
Jacob permits it. 

Sir Fac. It would, Major, coſt me my 
popularity to quaſh it : The common peo- 
ple are as fond of their cuſtoms, as the ba- 
rors were of their Magna Charta: Beſides, 
my tenants make ſome little advantage. 


Enter Roger. 


Rog. Criſpin Heel-tap, with the electors, 
are ſet out from the Adam and Eve. _ 
ir 


6 
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Sir Fac. Gad-ſo, then they will ſoon be 
upon us: Come, good folks, the balcony 
will give us the beſt view of the whole. 
Major, you will take the ladies under pro- 
tection. 

Major. Sir Jacob, I am upon guard. 
Sir Jac. I can tell you, this Heel-tap is 
an arch raſcal. — 

Sneak. And plays the beſt game at crib- 
bage in the whole corporation of Garratt. 
Mrs. Sneak. That puppy will always be 
a-chattering. 

Sneak. Nay, I did but — 

Mrs. Sneak. Hold your tongue, or III 
ſend you home in an inſtant — 

Sir Fac. Pr'ythee, daughter Vou may 
to-day, Major, meet with ſomething that 
will put you in mind of more important 
tranſactions. 

Major. Perhaps ſo. 

Sir Fac. Lack-a-day, all men are alike ; 
their principles exactly the ſame: for tho 
art and education may diſguiſe or poliſh the 
manner, the ſame motives and ſprings are 
univerſally planted. 

Major. Indeed! 

Sir Jac. Why, in this mob, this group 
of plebeians, you will meet with material: 
to make a Sylla, a Cicero, a Solon, or a 
Cæſat: Let them but change conditions, 
and the world's great lord had been but the 
beſt wreſtler on the green. 

— 32 Major. 
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Major. Ay, ay, I could have told theſe 
things formerly; but ſince I have been in 


the army, I have entirely neglected the 
claſſes. 


Mob without hu za. 


Sir Jac. But the heroes are at hand, 
Major. 

Sneak. Father Sir Jacob, might not we 
have a tankard of ſtingo above ? 

Sir Fac. By all means. 

Sneak. D'ye hear, Roger? 


[Exit into the balcony. 


SCENE, A STREET. 


Enter Mob, with Heel-Tap at their head; 


ſome crying a Goole; others a Mug; 
others a Primmer. 


Heel-Tap. Silence, there ; filence. 

1/t. Mob. Hear neighbour Heel-Tap. 

2d. Mob. Ay, ay, hear Criſpin. 

34. Mob. Ay, ay, hear him, hear Criſpin: 
He will put us into the model of the thing 


at Once. 


Heel-Tap. Why then, filence, I fay. 
All. Silence. 


Heel-Tap. Silence, and let us proceed, 


neighbours, with all the decency and con- 
fuſion uſual upon theſe occaſions. 


iff. Mob. Ay, ay, there is no doing with- 
out that. 


All. 
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All. No, no, no. 

Heel-Tap. Silence then, and keep the 
peace ; hy is there no reſpect paid to au- 
thority : Am not I the returning officer? 


41 ay, ay 

2 Choſen by yourſelves, and ap- 
proved of by Sir Jacob? 

All. True, true. | 

Heel-Tap. Well then, be filent and civil: 
Stand back there, that gentleman without a 
ſhirt, and make room for your betters : 
Where's Simon Snuffle the Sexton ? 

Snuffle. Here. 

Heel-Tap. Let him come forward ; we 
* appoint him our ſecretary : For Simon is a 
ſcollard, and can read written hand; and fo 
let him be reſpected accordingly. 

34. Mob. Room for Maſter Snuffle. 

Heel-Tap. Here, ſtand by me: and let us, 
neighbours, proceed to open the premunire 
of the thing : But firſt, your reverence to 
the lord of the manor : A long life and a 


merry one to our landlord Sir Jacob; 
huzza ! 


Mob. Huzza! 

Sneak. How fares it, honeſt Criſpin ? 

Heel-Tap. Servant, Maſter Sneak.—Let 
us now open the premunire of the thing, 
which I ſhall do briefly, with all the loqua- 
city poſſible; that is, in a medium way; 
which, that we may the better do it, let the 
ſecretary read the names of the candidates, 


and 
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and what they ſay for themſelves; and 
then we ſhall know what to ſay of them : 
Maſter Snuffle, begin. 


Snuffle. * To the worthy inhabitants of 
« the antient corporation of Garratt: Gen- 


te tlemen, your votes and intereſt are hum- 


« bly requeſted in favour of Timothy 
% Gooſe, to ſucceed your late. worthy 
« mayor, Mr. Richard Dripping, in the 
« ſaid office, he being — 

Heel-Tap. This Gooſe is but a kind of 
Golling, a ſort of ſneaking ſcoundrel: who 
is he? 

Snuffle. A journeyman taylor, from Put- 
ne 

Heel-Tap. A journeyman taylor! A raſcal, 
has he the impudence to tranſpire to be 
mayor? D'ye conſider, neighbours, the 
weight of this office? Why, it is a burthen 
for the back of a porter; and can you think 
that this croſs-legg'd cabbage-cating ſon of 
a cucumber, this whey-fac'd ninny, who is 
but the ninth part of a man, has ſtrength 
to ſupport it? 

1/7. Mob. No Gooſe! no Gooſe! 

2d. Mob. A Gooſe! 

Heel-Tap. Hold your hiſſing, and pro- 
ceed to the next. 

Snuffle. Your votes are deſired for Mat- 
thew Mug. 

1/7. Mob. A Mug! A Mug! 

| Heel- 


* 
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Heel-Tap. Oh, oh, what you are all. 
ready to have a touch of the tankard : But, 
fair and ſoft, good neighbours, let us taſte 
this Maſter Mug, before we ſwallow him ; 
and, unleſs I am miſtaken, you will find 
him a damn'd bitter draught. . 

1/f. Mob. A Mug! A Mug! 

24. Mob. Hear him; hear Maſter Heel- 
Tap? 

1//. Mob. A Mug! A Mug! 

Heel-Tap. Harkye, you feliow, with your 
mouth full of Mug, let me aſk you a queſ- 
tion : Bring him forward ; pray, is not this 
Matthew Mug a victualler? 

34. Mob. I believe he may. 

Heel-Tap. And lives at the ſign of the 
Adam and Eve? 

34. Mob. I believe he may. 

Heel-Tap. Now anſwer upon your ho- 
nour, and as you are a gentleman, what is 


the preſent price of a quart of home-brew'd 
at the Adam and Eve? 


34. Mob. I don't know. 


Heel Tap. You lie, firrah: An't it a 
oroat ? 


34. Mob. I believe it may. 

Heel-Tap. Oh, may be ſo: Now, neigh- 
bours, here's a pretty raſcal; this ſame 
Mug, becauſe, d'ye ſee, ſtate- affairs would 
not jog glibly without laying a farthing a 
quart upon ale; this ſcoundrel, not content- 
ed to take things in a medium way, has had 
the impudence to raiſe it a penny. 
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Mob. No Mug ! no Mug! 

Heel-Tap. So, I thought I ſhould crack 
Mr. Mug. Come, proceed to the next, 
Simon. 

Snuffle. The next upon the liſt is Peter 
Primmer, the ſchool-maſter. 

Heel-Tap. Ay, neighbours, and a ſuffi- 
cient man: Let me tell you, Maſter Prim- 
mer is the man for my money; a man of 
learning ; that can lay down the law; why, 
adzooks, he is wiſe enough to puzzle the 
parſon: And then, how you have heard 
him oration at the Adam and Eve of a 
Saturday night, about Ruſſia and Pruffia : 
Ecod, George Gage the exciſeman, is no- 
thing at all to un. 

4th. Mob. A Primmer ! 

Heel-Tap. Ay, if the folks above did but 


know him ; why, lads, he will make us all 
ſtateſmen in time. 


24. Mob. Indeed! 
Heel-Tap. Why, he ſwears as how all 


the miſcarriages are owing to the great peo- 
ple's not learning to read. 


34. Mob. Indeed ! 

Heel-Tap. For, ſays Peter, ſays he, if 
they would but once ſubmit to be learned 
by me, there is no knowing to what a pitch 
the nation might riſe. 

1/t. Mob. Ay, I wiſh they would. 


Sneak. Criſpin, what is Peter Primmer a 
candidate ? 


Heel- 
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Heel- Tap. He is, Maſter Sneak. 


Sneak. Lord, I know him, mun, as well 
my mother: Why, I uſed to go to his lec- 
tures to Pewterer's hall long with deputy 
Firkin. | 

Heel-Tap. Like enough. 

Sneak. Ods me, brother Bruih, can you 
tell what is become of my vife? 

Bruin. She is gone off with the Major. 

Sneak. Mayhap, to take a walk in the gar- 
den; I will go and take a peep at what they 
are doing. _ Exit Sneak. 

Mob wit hout huzza ! 

Heel-Tap. Gadſo! the candidates are 
coming. Come, neighbours, range your- 
ſelves to the right and left, that you may be 
canvaſs d in order: Let us fee who comes 


firſt ? | 

it, Mob. Maſter Mug, 

Heel-Tap. Now, neighbours, have a good 
caution that this Maſter Mug does not ca- 
jole you; he is a damn'd palavering fellow. 


Enter Matthew Mug. 


Mug. Gentlemen, I am the loweſt of 
your flaves : Mr. Heel-Tap, I have the ho- 
nour of kiſſing your hand. 3 

Heel-Tap. There, did not I tell you? 

Mug. Ah, my very good ſriend, I hope 
your father is well ? 

it. Mob. He is dead. 

F Mug. 
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Mug. So he is. Mr. Grub, if my wiſhes 
prevail, your very good wife is in health. 
24. Mob. Wife] I never was married. 
Mug. No more you were. Well, neigh- 
bours and friends — Ah! what honeſt Dick 
Bennet. 
34. Mob. My name is Gregory Gubbins. 
Mug. You are right, it is ſo; and how 
fares it with good Maſter Gubbins ? 
34. Mob. Pretty tight, Maſter Mug. 
Mug. I am exceedingly happy to hear it. 
4th. Mob. Hark'ye, Maſter Mug. 
Mug. Your pleaſure, my very dear friend? 
4th. Mob. Why as how, and concerning 
our young one at home. 
Mug. Right, ſhe is a prodigious promiſ- 
ing girl. ö 
4th. Mob. Girl! Zooks, why 'tis a boy. 
Mug. True, a fine boy ! I love and ho- 
nour the child. 
4th. Mob. Nay, 'tis none ſuch a child; 
but you promis d to get un a place. 
Mug. A place! what place ? 
4th. Mob. Why, a gentleman's ſervice you 
know. | 
Mug. It is done; it is fix d; it is ſettled. 
4th. Mob. And when is the lad to take 
on? | 


Mug. He muſt go in a fortnight at 
ns. 4 

4th. Mob. And is it a pretty goodiſh bicth, 
Maſter Mug ? 7 


Mug. 
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Mug. The beſt in the world ; head-but- 


ler to lady Barbara Bounce. 


4th. Mob. A lady! 


Mug. The wages are not much, but the 
vails are amazing. 

2 Mob. Barbara Bunch. 

Mug. Ves; ſhe has routs on Tueſdays 
and Sundays, and he gathers the tables; on- 
Iy he finds candles, cards, coffee, and tea. 

4th. Mob. Is Lady Barbara's work pretty 
tight ? 

Mug. As good as a fine-cure; he only 
writes cards to her company, and dreſſes his 
miſtreſs's hair. 

4th. Mob. Hair! Zounds, why Jack was 
bred to dreſſing of horſes. 

Mug. True, but he is ſuffered to do that 
by deputy. 

4th. Mob. May be ſo. 

Mug. It is ſo. Hark'ye, dear Heel-Tap, 
who is this fellow, I ſhould remember his 
face ? 

Heel-Tap. And don't you? 

Mug. Not I, I — 
Hiel-T _ No! 


Hal Tap: Well ſaid, Maſter Mug; but 
come, time wears: Have you any thing 
more 10 ſay to the corporation? 

Mug. Gentlemen of the corporation of 
Garratt. - 


F 2 Heel- 
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Heel-Tap. Now, twig him ; now, mind 
him: mark how he hawls his muſcles 
abour. 

Mug. The honour I this day ſolicit, will 
be to me the moſt honourable honour that 
can be conferr'd; and, ſhould I ſucceed, 
you, gentlemen, may depend on my uſing 
my utmoſt endeavours to promote the good 
of the borough ; for which purpoſe, the en- 
couragement of your trade and manufacto- 
ries will moſt principally tend. Garratt, it 
muſt be own'd, is an inland town, and has 
not, like Wandſworth, and Fulham, and 
Putney, the glorious advantages of a port; 
but what nature has denied, induſtry may 
ſupply : Cabbage, carrots, and colly-flowers, 

may be at preſent deem'd your ſtaple com- 
modities; but why ſhould not your com- 
merce be extended? Were I, gentlemen, 
worthy to adviſe, I would recommend the 
opening a new branch of trade; ſparagraſs, 
gentlemen, the manufacturing of ſparagraſs: 
Batterſea, I own, gentlemen, bears at preſent 
the belle: But where lies the fault? In our- 
ſelves, gentlemen: Let us, gentlemen, but 
exert our natural ſtrength, and I will take 
upon me to ſay, that a hundred of graſs 
from the corporation of Garratt, will in a 
- ſhort time, at the London market, be held 
at leaſt, as an equivalent to a Batterſea 
bundle. 


Mob. A Mug! a Mog! 


Heel- 
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| Heel-Tap. Damn the Fellow, what a 
tongue he has! God, I muſt ſtep in, or he 
will carry the day. Harkee, Maſter Mug? 
Mug. Your pleaſure, my very good 
friend ? pho 
Heel-Tap. No flummering me: I tell 
thee, Matthew, 'twont do : Why, as to this 
article of ale here, how comes it abour, 
that you have rais'd it a penny a quart? 
Mug. A word in your car, Criſpin; you 
and your friends ſhall have it at three-pence. 

Heel-Tap. What, firrah, d'ye offer a 
0 D'ye dare to corrupt me, you ſcound- 
rel 

Mug. Gentlemen — 

Heel-Tap, Here, neighbours ; the fellow 
has offer'd to bate a penny a quart, if ſo be 
as how I would be conſenting to impoſe 
upon you. 

Mob. No Mug! no Mug! 
Mug. Neighbours, friends 
Mob. No Mog ! 
Mag. I believe this is the firſt borovgh 
that ever was loſt, by the returning-officer's 
- refuſing a bribe. [Exit Mug. 
2d Mob. Let us go and pull down his 
fgn. 

Ei- Tah. Hold, hold, no riot: But that 
we may not give Mug time to pervert the 
rotes and carry the day, let us proceed to 
the election. | 1 20 


Mob 


> 
— — — 
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Mob. Agreed! agreed! 
| [Exit Heel-Tap, and Mob. 
Sir Jacob, Bruin, and W. ife, come from the 
balcony. | 


Sir Jac. Well, fon Bruin, and how d' ye 
reliſh the Corporation of Garratt? - 
Bruin. Why, look'ye, Sir Jacob ; my 
way is always to ſpeak what I think: I 
don't approve on't at all. 

Mrs. Bruin. No! 

Sir Jac. And what's your objeQtion ? 

Brum. Why I was never over-fond of 
your may-games ; beſides, corporations are 
— ſerious things; they are edge - tools, Sir 

acob. 

Sir Fac. That they are frequently tools, 
I can readily grant: but I never heard 
much of their edge. | 

Mrs. Bruin. Well, now, I proteſt, Iam 
pleas'd with it mightily. 

Bruin. And who the devil doubts it? 
You women folks are eaſily pleas d. 
Mrs. Bruin. Well, Ilike it fo well, that 
I hope to ſee one every year. 
Bruin. Do you? Why then you will be 
damnably bit; you may take your leave I 
can tell you, for this is the laſt you ſhall 
ſee. we — s $i 

Sir Fac. Fye, Mr. Bruin, how can you 
be ſuch a bear: is that a manner of treat- 
ing your wife ? 


7 Bruin. 
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Bruin. What, I ſuppoſe you would have 
me ſuch a ſniveling fot as your ſon-in-law 


Sneak, to truckle and cringe, to fetch and 
LO — 


Enter Sneak, in a violent hurry. 


Sneak. Where's brother Bruin? O Lord! 

brother, I have ſuch a diſmal . ſtory to tell 

ou. wi 

f Bruin. What's the matter ? 

Sneak. Why, you know I went into the 
garden to look for my vife and the Major, 
and there I hunted and hunted as ſharp as 
if it had been for one of my own minickens; 
but the deuce a Major or Madam could I 
ſce: At laſt, a thought came into my head 
to look for them up in the ſummer-houſe. 

Brum. And there you found them ? 

Sneak. I'll tell you, the door was lock d: 
and then I look'd thro' the key- hole: And, 
there, Lord a mercy upon us! [Whiſpers] 
8 ſure as'a gun. 

Bruin. Indeed! Zounds, why did not 
you break open the door ? 

Sneak. | durſt not: What, would you 
have me ſet my wit to a ſoidier ? I warrant, 
the Major would have knock'd .me down 
; with one of his boots; for I could ſee they 

were both of them off. 
Bruin. Very well! Pretty doings! You 
ſee, Sir Jacob, theſe are the fruits of in- 
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dulgence; you may call me bear, but your 
daughter ſhall never make me a beaſt. 

Mob huzzas. | | 

Sir Jac. Hey-day! What is the election 

over already ? 


Enter Criſpin, &c. 


Heel- Tap. Where is Maſter Sneak ? 

Sneak. Here, Criſpin. a 

Heel- Tap. The ancient Corporation of 
Garratt, in conſideration of your great parts 
and abilities, and out of reſpect to their 
landlord, Sir Jacob, have unanimouſly cho- 
ſen you mayor. 

Sneak. Me! huzza! good Lord, who 
would have thought it: But how come 
Maſter Primmer to loſe it ? 

Heel-Tap. Why, Phill Fleam had told 
the electors, that Maſter Primmer was an 
Iriſhman; and fo they would none of them 
give their vote for a foreigner. | 
Sneak. So then, I have it for certain: 
Huzza ! Now, brother Bruin, you ſhall ſee 
how I'll manage my Madam: Gad, Fil 
make her know I am a man of authority ; 
ſhe ſhan't think to bullock and domineer 
over me. 

Bruin. Now for it, Sneak ; the enemy's 
at hand. 


Sneak. You promiſe to ſtand by me, bro- 
ther Bruin. 


Bruin. 
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Bruin. Tooth and nail. 
Sneak. Then now for it; I am ite, let 
her come when ſhe will. | 


Enter Mrs. Sneak. 


Mrs. Sneak. Where is the puppy ? 
Sneak. _ yes, ſhe is axing for me. 
that I hear? 
Sneak. May be tis, may be tant: I don't 
choſe to truſt my affairs with a voman. 
Is that right, brother Bruin? 

Bruin. Fine l don't bate her an inch. 
Sneak. Stand by me. 
Mrs. Sneak. Hey-day! I am amaz'd ! 
Why, what is the meaning of this ? 

Sneak. The meaning is plain, that I am 
grown a man; and vill do what I pleaſe, 
without being accountable to nobody. 
Mr. Sneak. Why, the fellow is farely 
bewiech'd. 
Sneak. No, I am unwitch'd, and that you 
ſhall know to your coſt; and fince you pro- 
voke me, I will tell you a bit of my mind: 
What, 1 — I 12 

Bruin. That's right : at her again. 
- Sneak. Yes; and you ſhan't 
E on hobo as you 
done; gout at a 1 ae 
and ſtay out as-Jate as I 2 
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friends at Vitſontide, and keep-the key of 
the till, and help myſelf at table to vhat 
vittles I like, and- I'll have a bit of the 
brown. 

Bruin. Bravo, brother Sneak ; the day's 


your own. 


Sneak. An't it? vhy, I did not think it 
vas in me; ſhall I tell her all I know? 


Bruin. Every thing ; you ſee ſhe is ſtruck 
dumb. 

Sneak. As an oyſter : Beſides, madam, I 
have ſomething furder to tell you: Ecod, if 
ſome folks go into gardens with Majors. 
mayhap other people may go into garrets 


with maids. — There, 1 gave it her home, 
brother Bruin. 


Mrs. Sneak. Why, doodle; jackanapes; 
harkee, who am I? 

Sneak. Come, don't go to call names : 
am I? vhy my vife, and I am your maſter. 
Mrs. Sneak. My Maſter! you paltry, 
puddling puppy; you 
ſcrubby, ſnivelling whelp. 

Sneak. Brother Bruin, don't let her come 
near me. 


Mrs. Sneak. Have I, firrab, demean'd 
myſelf to wed ſuch-a thing, ſuch a 


as thee ! Have not I made -myſelf-a 
word to. all my acquaintance ! don't all the 
world cry, Lord, who would have 


it! "Miſs Molly Jollup to be married to 
— to take vp at laſt with ſuch a noodle 
as he 


Sneak. 
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Sneak. Ay, and glad enough you could 
eateh me: You know, you was protty near 
your laſt legs. 

Mrs. Sneak. Was there ever ſuch a confi- 
dent cur? My laſt legs! Why, all the coun- 
try knows, I could have pick. d and chus'd 
where I would: Did not I refuſe Squire 
Ap-Griffith from Wales? did not Counſel- 
lor Crab come a courting a twelvemonth ? 
did not Mr. Wort, the great brewer of 
Brentford, make an offer that I ſhould keep 
my poſt=chay ? 

Sneak. Nay, brother Bruin, ſhe has had 
werry ffers, that is certain. 

Mrs. Sneak. My laſt legs! but I can rein 
my paſſion no longer: Let me get at the 

illain. | 


v 
Bruin. O fye, fiſter Sneak. 
Sneak. Hold her faſt. 
Mrs. Sneak. Mr. Bruin, unhand me: 
What, it is you that have ſticr'd up theſe 
coals then ; he is ſet on by you to abuſe me. 
Bruin. Not I; I would only have a man 
behave like a man. 
Mrs. Sneak. What, and are you to teach 
vum. I warrant—Bat here comes the Major 


Enter Major Sturgeon. 


oh Major 1 ſuch. 4 tiot and rumpus l 
Like a man indeed! I wiſh people would 
— wi. 


mat 
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matters that does not concern them: But all 
in good time; I ſhall one day catoh him 
alone, when he has not his bullies to back 
| him. 
Sneak. Adod, that's true, brother Broin ; 
28 at home, 
Druin. If you get her once under, you 
may do with her whatever you will. 
Major. Look'ye, Maſter Bruin, I don't 
know how this behaviour may ſuit with a 
citizen, but, were you an . Major 
Stur u court - — 
Bruin. We ben? | 
Major. Then! * you would be 
broke. 
Brun. Broke! and for what? 
1 * read the attieles of war: 
t theſe things are out of your ſpear; points 
of honour are for the ſons of ——— 
1 _— if you! come to that, 
was nour When 
dite in the garden ? = Fe 
Major. Now, Mt Jacob, this is che cee 
— — arte 
a i 
Sneak. Ay, and nod wichout aka; I 
heard of your tricks as che King of Bohemy, 
when you was campaining about, I did: 
3 he ts 6 wicidev'a0 kn old 
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2 = __ 7 of your amiable lady, 
pardon what is paſt— But for you—m 

- Bruin. Well. q * ; 


your poppers and 
becauſe why, they are out of my 


way; but if you will doff with your boots, 


G box a couple of bouts — 


_—— or. Box! box! blades ! bullets ! Bag- 
ot! 

Mrs. Sneak. Not for the world, my dear 
Major; oh, riſk not fo precious a life. - Un- 
| wretches ! and is this the reward 
all the great feats he has done? After 
all his marchinge, his ſouſings, his ſweat- 
ings, his ſwimmings; muſt his dear blood 
be ſpilt by a broker 

Major. Be ſatisfy d, ſweet Mrs. Sneak; 
theſe little fracaſes we ſoldiers are ſubject 
to; trifles, bagatailes, Mrs. Sneak: But that 
matters may be conducted in a military man- 


ner, r to pen me 2 
_— Expect to from my ad- 
Ju | | 

Mrs. Sneak. Major, Sir Jacob; what, are 


you all leagu'd againſt his dear A man! 


yes, a very manly action indeed, to ſet mar- 


ried a quarrelling, and ferment a dif- 
IN and wife; if you 
- TOR were 


* 
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were 4 man, you would not ſtand by and ſee 
2 poor woman Boar (a> abus d 9 
vou would not. 

Sneak. Oh Lord, I can hold out no 8 
ger; why, brother Bruin, you have ſet her 
a veeping : My life, my lovy, don't veep : 
Did Fever think 1 ſhould have made my 

Molly to veep! 

Mrs. Sneak. Laft legs! you lubberly — 


| [Strikes | 

Sir Fac. Oh, fye! Molly. . 

Mrs. Snezk, What, are you leagu'd againſt 
me, Sir Jacob ? 

Sir Fac. Prithee, don't expoſe yourſelf 
before-the whole pariſh : But what has been 
the occaſion of this? 

"Mrs. Sneak. Why has condimcecivend 
made himſelf the fool of the fair? Mayor of 
Garratt indeed ! ecod, I could trample him 
under my feet. 

Sneak, Nay, why ſhould you grudge me 


my purfarment ? 
Mrs. Sneah. Did ever hear ſuch an 
oaff? why thee wilt be at wherever 


thee : Look'ye, Jerry, mind what I 
fay;. ee get'em to choſs ſomebody elſe, or 
n 
Sneak. What den Ido, amen her 
Nay, daughter, 

in too — a light; my honeſt 
bours thought to iment me: 
we'll ſettle the buſineſs at once. 
Neigh- 


8 
thin for 


But corie, 
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Nethhbours, my ſon Sneak being ſeldom 
amongſt us, the duty will never be done, 
ſo we will get our honeſt friend Heel-Tap 
to execute the office; he is, I think, every 
way qualified. | 

Mob. A Heel-Tap! 

Heel-Tap. What d'ye mean, as Maſter 
Jeremy's deputy ? 

Sir Fac. Ay, ay, his Locum Tenens. 

Sneak. Do, Criſpin ; do be my Locum 
Tenens. | 

Heel-Tap. Give me your hand, Maſter 
Sneak, and to oblige you, I will be the 
Locum Tenens. | 

Sir Jac. So, that is ſettled ; but now to 
heal the other breach: Come, Major, the 
gentlemen of your cloth ſeldom bear malice; 
let me interpoſe between you and my ſon. 

Major. Your ſon-in-law, Sir Jacob, does 
deſerve a caſtigation ; but, on recollection, a 
cit would but ſully my arms. I forgive him. 

Sir Fac. That's right; as a token of 
amity, and to celebrate our feaſt, let us call 
in the fiddles: Now if the Major had but 
his ſhoes, he might join in a country dance. 

Major. Sir Jacob, no ſhoes, a Major 
muſt be never out of his boots; always ready 

for ation. Mrs. Sneak will find me light- 
ſome enough. 

Sneak. What are all the vomen engaged ? 
why then my Locum Tenens and I will jigg 
together. Forget and forgive, Major. 


Mayor. 
4 


as THE 
Major. Freely. 


Nor be it ſaid, that after all my toil, 

I ſtain d my regimentals — broĩl. 

To you I dedicate boots, ſword, and thield, 

Sir Fac. As harmleſs in — as 
the feld. 


MAYOR, &. 


THE END. 
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